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It’s dark down here. 
It’s quiet down here. 


It’s lonely down here. 


No light. Just the glow of emergency bulbs. No noise. 


Just the ebb and flow of air in our lungs. No talking. 
But a lot of thinking. 
We're 


They're waiting for us up there. They’re listening for 


‘“‘on the bottom.”’ 


us up there. For the turn of a screw, for the clang of a 
wrench on the deck to tell their next depth bomb 
where to go. 
We're waiting, too. For the sound of their engines to 
die away or—for the gagging stink of chlorine gas 
that lets us know our hull is cracked, the batteries are 
flooded and we're going down in a bubble of air and 
oil to drown! 


Somehow, sweating it out down here in the cold and 
the dark and the fear, it seems to me I get things 
straighter than I used to. I see things clear. 


/ 


I know now what this war’s about. I know what this 


war is being fought for. | want this war over quick ica 
enterprise and equality for all. 


and when it’s over, I want up! 


That’s what I’m fighting for—up! 


For the right to stand up in the world with my bride NASH-KELVINATOR 
aha = ukee © DETROIT © Gr 


by my side and her hand on my arm. Ker 


NASH 
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helicopters for the Army Air Forces ... 
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For the right to speak up in my town and have my 
say and then sit down. 
For the right every night to run up the steps my 
house back home and pick up and hold a 1 of 
my own. 

For his right and her right and mine to grow up. to 
work up in the same America I left behind . . . where 
there’s freedom to breathe . freedom to move up 
to new and better things . . . to look up to the s} 

and recognize that in America there will always be a 
limitless opportunity to rise as high, to go as far as 
courage and strength and ability can take me! 
That’s how I remember America. 


Keep it that way ... until I come back. 


. . . 
Here at Nash- Kelvinator, we’re building 2,000 h. p,. 
Whitnev engines for Navy Vought Corsair 
making intricate Hamilton Standard pro- 
readying production lines to build Sikorsky 
doing our part 


to kee p for our hovs while thev’ re away the same Amer- 


thev’ve always known . a land of progress and 
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They give their lives; we lend our money. 


Buy More War Savings Bonds and Stamps ! 








Living Costs 


Electricity 








¢ Food, fuel and clothing are higher. 
But electricity is still cheap! Since 
August, 1940, the cost of living has gone 
up 22%. During the same three years, 
the average price of household electricity 


has dropped 9%! 


¢ Today, electricity for the average 
household costs only about half as much 
as it did fifteen years ago. If your bill 
is a little higher than it was then, that’s 
because you use a lot more electric appli- 
ances. And you’re getting twice as much 


for your money! 


* Why is electricity so cheap? Because 
the electric companies under experienced 
business management have done a better 
and better job of bringing the benefits of 
electricity to more and more families at 
lower and lower prices. 

Hear “REPORT TO THE NATION,"* outstanding news 


Program of the week, every Tuesday evening, 9:30, 
E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 








THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 124 


ELECTRIC LIGHT and 
POWER COMPANIES* 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 
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DON’T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN’T RATIONED! 
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With Only One Exception 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 
OF ALUMINUM FORGINGS FOR 
AIRPLANES 


To Chevrolet, '‘conversion” has meant 
not only a complete swing from peace- 
time to war production, but also far- 
reaching changes in this company’s 
manufacturing system. 


One important part of this pro- 
gram has been Chevrolet's swift entry 
into the manufacture of aluminum 


aircraft forgings. 


Totally unknown in this field in 
peacetime, Chevrolet has, in a period 
measurable in months, become one 
of the largest producers of aluminum 
forgings in the world, with three 
plants already in operation and with 
a fourth plant now under construction. 


Today, Chevrolet is forging pro- 
peller blades for bomber and cargo 
planes ... making propeller pistons, 

propeller hubs, landing gear 

trunnions, crankcase sections and 


small parts for the Pratt & Whitney 


\ 
aN 


€ : \ And Chevrolet is also supplying 
ae aluminum forgings for virtu- 
a ally every aircraft producer 


he 


aircraft engines it is volume- 
producing in its own plants. ... 


in America. 


7, 


~ 


Chevrolet hammer men working beside a 
35,000-ib. hammer in one of the aluminum 
forge plants operated by Chevrolet 


* & *& BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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FOOD RATION POINTS 
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ANY PEOPLE SEEM SURPRISED to learn that 
hotels, just like their own households, 
also come under point rationing. 


As a matter of fact the Hotel Pennsylvania 


chef is alloted no more per person of the 
rationed foods for his thousands of hungry 


The Statler Hotel in New York 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 
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guests than a housewife receives for her family. 


The Hotel Pennsylvania chef and the 
housewife have a common problem— 
making the most of the foods available. 


But we are not complaining! 


Far from it—for we realize only too well that 
rationing is simply sharing. When you dine in 
one of the Hotel Pennsylvania dining rooms, 
you may not find just the dish you had hoped 
for. You will find a mighty appetizing assort- 
ment of delicious dishes prepared by chefs 
who consider food rationing a challenge to 
their skill and ingenuity. 


One thing you won't find at Hotel Penn- 
sylvania—and that is black-market food... 


When top-quality provisions are not available 
in the legitimate markets, we will adopt the 
simple expedient of omitting them from the 
menu. We are sure our guests will go along 
with us in this matter. 


ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS * 











Gasoline. Motorists in the Midwest 
are being forced to share their gasoline 


with motorists in the East. Result is that 
value of gasoline coupons in the Midwest 
area has been slashed from 4 gallons to 3 
Basic A-card holders must cut 
their driving from an average of 60 miles 
a week to 45 miles. 


vallons. 


Eastern drivers, however, are not to 
benefit immediately from the cut in the 
Midwest. The ban against pleasure driv- 


ing in the shortage area is to be lifted, but 
values must de- 
The Office 
Administration wants to judge 


any increases in coupon 
pend upon later developments. 
of Price 


the effect of renewed pleasure driving be- 


fore granting any more gasoline to East- 
ern. drivers 

Chief reason for the shifts in gasoline 
ration policy is that) transportation — fa- 


cilities have so improved that more motor 
East but no im- 
total 
motorists are 


fuel can be carried to the 
provement is expected in gasoline 


supplies. Therefore, asked 


to share available supplies more equitably 


Labor. The American Federation of La- 
bor executive council side-stepped a de- 
cision on readmilting John L. Lewis’s 
United Mine Workers to the AFL. The 
council was unable to reach a compromise 
hetween Mr. Lewis’s insistence that the 
UMW be admitted as it now stands, with 


jurisdictional problems to be settled later, 
and AFL that 
jurisdictional questions be settled first. So 
UMW 
for membership to its annual convention, 
to be held next October. 


some unions’ insistence 


the council referred the application 


Cost of living. Department of Labor 
reported a drop of 8 per cent in city 
workers’ cost of living from mid-June to 


mid-July. This decline was attributed to 


the cutback in meat prices and a seasonal 


decline in vegetable prices. Retail food 
prices dropped 2 per cent as a group: 


clothing went up .6 per cent; miscellaneous 
goods cent: 


stayed the 


and services rose .2. per other 


items went up slightly or same. 


The March of the News__ 


New ration money. Plastic or glass 
tokens will be used for rationed foods be- 
ginning about January 1, Office of Price 
Administration announced. The tokens 
will come in two sizes for each food classi- 
fication; a five-point token about the size 
of a quarter and a one-point token the 
size of a nickel. Stamps from a new ration 
book yet to be issued will be exchanged for 
a supply of tokens, which then will become 
negotiable Idea is to 
the burden on grocers now swamped with 


ration money. euse 


thousands of ration stamps which they 


must count and bank. 

Coal supplies. Coal dealers will be al- 
to handle only 90 cent of the 
they got last year, Secretary 
Harold L. Iekes 
loss of 3,500,000 
production, 


lowed per 
anthracite 
of Interior announced 
He said the 


thracite 


tons of 
work 
pages, makes it necessary to conserve sup- 
plies. but added that rationing is unlikely. 


due to stop 


Home canning. New production of rub- 
jar rings used in 
market 


her home canning—ofl 
the 


as a result of 


authorized 
increasing synthetic 
supplies. Similarly, 


for months—was 


rubber 
restrictions were eased 


nV: arving de ‘vyrees On the use of some 


metals in packaging of fruits, vegetables, 
baby foods. cosmetics, disinfectants. 
Food. Government actions changing the 


outlook for civilian food supplies: 

War Food Administration added 6,500,- 
000 cases of eight eanned fruits and vege- 
reducing the 
L9b3 pack. 


Fisheries 


tables to civilian supplies by 
of the 
Co-ordinator of 


Government share 

The 
larger salmon supplies for civilians, 
a 19k pack of 1.293.889 
compared with the 67,192 cases packed 
in 1982. The armed forces get 55 per cent. 
Food Dis- 


forecast 
with 
silmon 


Packers were ordered by the 


Administration to set aside 


their entire 


tribution 
the Government 
apricots, peaches, currants) 
the 1945-4 


pears, 
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Wing of battle 


The pilot said, “I looked out at our right 
wing and saw it was all shot to hell. 
There were holes everywhere. A couple 
of them were shell holes—big enough to 
drive a sheep through. The other wing 
was all shot up, too.” 


But with two engines knocked out, 
with rudder and stabilizers torn by ex- 
ploding shells, half of the controls shot 
away... the Boeing Flying Fortress* 
fought off 40 Focke-Wulfs and made 


her way home safely to England. 


Taar true really started on a drafting 
board in the doeing plant at Seattle, 


where the wing you here see under con- 
struction was designed. 


It is rather a remarkable wing. For 
one thing, it is today carrying double the 
So é 4 
load it was originally intended for . . . 
including bomb loads ranging up to 
10 tons, equaling or surpassing any 
other bomber now in service. 


The enemy have found it a difficult 
wing to put out of commission. Axis 
pilots have learned that even when they 
pump hundreds of bullets into a Fortress 
wing, it does not collapse. One reason is 


that Boeing distributes the stresses in 


et 
aD nes 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


such a way as to minimize the effect of 
damage in any one locality; the enemy 
can shoot pieces out, but can seldom 
destroy the wing entirely. Such a wing 
might appear difficult to manufacture, 
but Boeing builds them in large num- 
bers with a minimum of man-hours —a 
tribute to Boeing production engineering. 


Some day Boeing skills in research, 
design, engineering and production will 
be turned once more to products of peace. 
And then, as now, you may know of 
if it’s “Built by Boeing” 
it’s bound to be good. 


an) product eee 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


. 
THE TERM FLYING FORTRESS" AND 


TRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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How Precise is Precision? 


Maybe your yardstick is a fine watch. Ours is a Ranger 


12-cylinder in-line, air-cooled engine. See the compari- 


sons between the two listed below. 


A whole battery of fine laboratory instruments, plus 


the genius of craftsmanship, are responsible for the 


Ranger’s outstanding precision performance. 


There’s the spectroscope, for example—so sensitive 


it can spot a particle of metal 
as minute as seven parts in a 
hundred thousand. Fairchild 
uses it to explore and to control 
the metals in Ranger engines. 

A quarter million volt X-Ray 
is another Fairchild key to 
secrets that are hidden beneath 
4 inches of solid steel. It tells 
our engineers which metals can 
“take it.” 


AB=TAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, 


e Foirch'!6 Aircrcft Div 


Ronger Alrercft Engines Division, Formingdale, t. 1. 


Under a metallurgical microscope our technicians cx 
read the history of any metal . . . tell how it wa 
processed during manufacture. 

With electrical instruments they can detect a flav 
one ten-thousandth of an inch in depth that couli 
become a bottomless pit of danger. 

A beam of black light is played over machined su: 


faces to expose the structurd 








A QUALITY WATCH 
PARTS—about 350. 


PRECISION measure- 
ments—wheel pivot 
held to a tolerance of 
1/2 of 1 per cent of its 
diameter. 

SPEED of moving 
parts—balance wheel 
oscillates 5 times per 
second. 


“criminals” that may lur 
A RANGER ENGINE 


PARTS—exactly 4,127. 


PRECISION measure- 
ments—impeller shaft 
held to a tolerance of 
1/10 of 1 per cent of 
its diameter. 

SPEED of moving 
parts—fastest part 
revolves 520 times per 
second. 


within. 
present-day miracles are routine 


and scientists. Result—the 


Ranger Engine...combination¢ 


Fairchild “touch of tomorrov 


in the planes of today.” 
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In the great game of power politics now under way..ee. 

Britain's Churchill is calling the political tune for U.S. in Europe. 

Mr. Roosevelt, for U.S., is fixing the policies that guide in the Pacific. 

Russia's Stalin, suspicious of both, sits in a position from which he can 
upset British-American plans in Europe or the Pacific, during or after the war. 

Right now there's a minimum of attention devoted to big words and gran- 
diose plans. There is a maximum of quiet attention to practical matters of in- 
vestments, trade control, control of property, avoidance of upsets in class 
relationships. 

It isn't wise to expect the postwar world to differ too much from prewar. 

It's not wise to be too sure that Roosevelt-Churchill will bring their 
plans up to the tempo of events. They incline to caution when events move fast. 

Thus: On one side, Stalin is playing for revolutionary change in Europe. 
Roosevelt-Churchill, on the other side, are playing for not too great change. 

















The issue of military decision at Quebec is whether: 

1. To try to get a 1943 decision in Europe by all-out invasion, or, 

2. To go ahead with air and naval blockade, to do more softening of Europe 
before full-scale invasion, to emphasize Mediterranean operations meanwhile. 

It is possible that the big invasion of Europe will come this autumn. 

But: More probably, operations from England will take the form of big 
raids; with the really decisive operation to be scheduled for next year. 

That's just what Russia's Stalin does not like. He wants a 1943 decision. 











We might as well be frank about the British-American invasion attitude. 

The attitude that has governed simply is this..... 

Britain hasn't too many men to lose. Her man power is strictly limited. 

U.S. public might not react well to big U.S. losses, small British losses. 

Further: The Germans now are cornered; are highly vulnerable to the type of 
sea and air blockade, to war of attrition which U.S. and Britain traditionally 
favor. Sea and air power are weapons of strangulation, effective but slower. 

Mass invasion, chancing very large casualties, therefore, can wait. There 
is no reason to gamble on possible defeat when delay will make the job easier. 

However: A new element now affects that attitude. It's the chance that Rus- 
Sia might win the war while U.S. and Britain waited; that a Russian Army and not 
a British-American Army will get the final decision, with all that can mean. 

Roosevelt-—Churchill now have that point to consider. 

This war yet may involve big casualties for American armies. Early in- 
vasion might require great numbers of U.S. troops, might involve big land battles. 

Yet: More probably it will not, despite Russian pressure. 

















To turn to home affairs.....Here’s what new draft rules mean: 

If you have a skill and are not using that skill in a war industry, you 
face a draft. That is true of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers as well as non-fathers. 

If you have no skill and aren't in a war job, you face a draft. 








(over) 











NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


If you work in a job that obviously is nonessential, you either must shift 
to an essential job in a war industry or be drafted, father or no father. And: 
This rule applies to men up to age 45, not just to age 38. 

Thus: The heat is on to try to force fathers into war work. Most physically 
fit non-fathers already have shifted into war work or have gone into service. 

That's the patchwork alternative to a labor draft. It just adds to the now- 
numerous uncertainties that confront most fathers 18 to 38. It can mean rather 
rough going for lawyers, for men in nonwar business, for store owners, etc. 

It is more than ever clear that the draft is being used to try to force men 
into war plants. Purpose right now is less that of raising men for the Army and 
Navy than it is that of guiding men into the war plant labor force. 














In another field..... Civilian food outlook, though tight, is improved. 

Latest official survey, based on present crop outlook, suggests: 

Beef: Each person should get a trifle more than a pound a week. Last year 
the supply was a pound and one-third. Distribution is very uneven, however. 

Pork: Supply is about the same as for beef; is little changed from 1942. 

Lamb: There will be about 12 per cent less than last year per person. 

Fish: Supply will be about 7.7 pounds per person for the year. That's low, 

Eggs: Supplies should be abundant. But: Distribution is very uneven. 

Poultry: Same applies. It's estimated that each person should get about 29 
pounds of chicken for the year against 21.9 pounds last year. 

Turkeys: They'll be scarce at Thanksgiving. 

Fluid milk: Supply at 388 pounds per person is to be about the same as a 
year ago. However: Demand has skyrocketed and voluntary rations may be needed. 

Butter: Present very tight situation will continue. 

Cheese: Supplies will be small at an estimated 4.9 pounds per person. 

Fruits: Fresh fruits are scarce at an estimated 114.4 pounds per person 
against 132.8 pounds last year. Canned fruits are to total no more than 16 
pounds per person against 22 pounds a year ago. Frost hurt the 1943 crops. 

Vegetables: Even with Victory gardens, fresh vegetables will be rather 
short. Canned vegetables will total only 36 pounds per person against 43 in 1942, 

Potatoes: A big supply is in sight, if distributed -properly. 

Sugar: Supply outlook now is tight, but may ease if shipping improves. 

Flour: To be abundant, more than sufficient for domestic demand. 

Everything suggests that there is enough food in the country; that every- 
body can have an adequate diet if only Government sees that food is divided fairly. 

















When it comes to the war controls..... 

New gasoline rations are not a sure thing; are not guaranteed at a higher 
level for the East. That's because consumption tends to skyrocket when pleasure- 
driving restrictions are removed, when rationed supplies are the only check. 

So: Don't take any new rations too lightly. 

Rationing of clothes seems more remote. Military demands are easing more. 

A new food stamp plan is in the mill; is designed, if Congress agrees, to 
provide free food, or Supplemental food supplies to 20,000,000 persons of lower 
income, including dependents of soldiers, aged persons on relief, etc. 

Residential construction, for medium and high-cost dwellings, is out for 
the duration of war in Europe, at least. Building trade workers are beginning 
to be idle in some areas. But: Rationing of materials will prevent new building. 














There's a definite public letdown on the war. There no longer is any fear 
of the outcome, no longer the same feeling of urgency that had prevailed. 
This letdown is a complicating factor for the military and the White House. 





Yet: There still is a war to win, two of them in fact. There still is as 
much as 90 per cent of this war's fighting to be done, and losses to face. 


See also pages 18, 23, 50. 
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bullfrog in Kentucky 
sang to a soldier 
in the South Pacific 


Dear NBC, the soldier’s letter began: 


“T come from Kentucky, where the bullfrogs sing close har- 
mony. Right now I’m on an island so far away that I don’t 
know where it is myself. And I’m downright homesick to hear 
the bullfrogs sing. Do you reckon you could get one to per- 
form for me?” 


It was a simple request—although a bit complicated to fill. 
But well worth the trouble, when we considered how 
deep was this soldier's yearning to experience again a 
fragment of the old familiar world he had left back home. 
So an NBC recording crew was sent to a patch of Kentucky 
marshland not far from the soldier’s home. Shortwave radio 
did the rest. And our South Sea Island correspondent was 


treated to an authentic performance of a bullfrog chorus 
with a cricket obbligato. 


Sentiment on our part?—a little more, we think. After all, 





Vit 








NBC has an obligation to our men in uniform. And our 


Government Agencies feel exactly as we do about short- 
wave programs. We're all working on the same team. 
Whether it’s Bing Crosby or bullfrogs...we mean to give 


it to them, all they want, the way they want it. 


And here in America, NBC is able to maintain that kind of 
the-public-be-pleased policy, because it is the advertising 
money of private ente rprise that finances network radio. The 
result is a system of operation—free of bias, political pressure, 
or sectional partisanship—that enables the six operated and 
the 137 independently owned stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company—to broadcast NBC network programs— 
the finest in the world. That system of operation 1s free Amer- 


ican radio—a private enterprise in the service of the people. 


These services are among the benefits of the American system of free radio.. 


THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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Patapar’s No. 1 Job 


In the food industry Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment has been giving faithful serv- 
ice for over half a century, packaging 
and protecting literally thousands of 
products. Its wide use is the result of 
unique qualities. It resists grease. It is 
insoluble—can even be boiled without 
harm. 

Butter, meats, fish, shortening, ice 


Protecting Your Foods 


cream, cheese, tea, coffee are just a few | 


of the foods that look to Patapar for 
protection. 


War Needs Bring 
Unexpected Uses 


Today’s pressing demand for efficient 
materials to fill war needs has brought 
about new and unexpected applications 
of Patapar. Here are some examples: 


Use in gas masks 

Rubber mold liners 

In manufacture of Plexiglas 
Map tracing papers 

Ointment box liners 

Special photographic purposes 
Liners for motor oil containers 


Takes Hot Wax 


Bulk wax can be packaged safely without 
metal containers. The method is to 
use a special bag made with laminated 
Patapar. The bag is strong and grease- 
proof. When the wax in hot liquid form 
is poured in there is no delamination— 
no leakage. 


Solves Problem 
in Dye Houses 


In dye houses they use Patapar to line 
wet-finishing trucks. This insoluble lining 
prevents dye from seeping into the wood 
bodies of the trucks. Danger of different 
batches absorbing the colors of previous 
runs is thus eliminated. 


EXECUTIVES : 


Patapar can be used alone as a wrapper, or in* 
combination with other materials to form special 
packaging units. Different treatments can be added 
for different uses. 


Patapar is furnished in sheets or rolls. For com- | 





plete information write us outlining your require- | 


ments in detail. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company | 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francieee 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 





YOU CAN sometimes give money to 
your husband or wife, in trust, without 
paying personal income taxes on the trust 
income. In one case the Tax Court of the 
United States holds that a wife, who set 
up for her husband a trust in which the in- 
come was to be accumulated and paid, with 
the principal, to the husband after a 10- 
year period, need not pay income taxes on 
the trust income. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT guarantee a definite 
amount of overtime to your employes in- 
stead of giving them a raise under the 
War Labor Board’s “little steel” formula, 
unless the employes accept the arrange- 
ment. An overtime guarantee, a regional 
board holds in one case, is no substitute for 
the allowable “little steel” increase that the 
employes sought. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect a relaxation of OPA 
orders demanding grade labeling. OPA 
has eliminated grade-labeling requirements 
on some packed foods, peanuts, tobacco 
and dry edible beans. The requirement 
that “prime grade” must be marked on 
prime grade hardwood logs also has been 
removed, and labeling requirements are 
eased for wrapping paper. 


* ~ * 


YOU CANNOT always have a mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause in a labor 
contract cancelled because your workers 
strike. WLB rules in one case that the 
clause should continue because the union 
itself punished strikers by levying a fine. 


* 7 7 


YOU CAN charge higher prices for 
coal-fired, warm-air furnaces made of cast 
iron. OPA allows a 9 per cent price in- 
crease on this type of furnace. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT contribute to profit- 
sharing trusts for your employes and be 
sure that those contributions will not be 
regarded as wage increases by the War 
Labor Board. WLB has advised regional 
boards that, even if such contributions 
meet exemption requirements of the Treas- 
ury, they still may be regarded as wage in- 
creases if they are not pension trusts. 


News -lines 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisis 



















YOU CAN qualify your rest 
business as a local essential activity y 
certain conditions. War Manpower 
mission defines the conditions that m 
enable restaurant owners to obtain y 
sary help in war centers. Only esta} : 
ments that cater to the working populatig 


may qualify as locally essential actiyjay 
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YOU CAN now count on a larger 
lotment of sugar for manufacturing o 
tions. OPA has increased the sugar gf 
ments to industrial users to 80 per og 
1941 base, from 70 per cent of that 









































7 * * 


YOU CANNOT haul live 
other poultry items in your trucks y 
you post a manifest inside the truck, 
ing the name and address of the pg 
owner and the name and address of 
person who is to receive the shipment, 



























* * * 


YOU CANNOT make extra charges 
special lengths and widths of Se 
hardwood lumber without specific OPA 
authorization. The permission to mi 
extra charges for these nonstandard sis 
has been revoked. ' 



























* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse a bona fide pe 
chase offer for softwood plywood. We 
Production Board rules that producers i 
this type of plywood must accept d 
orders that meet their regularly esd 
lished prices and terms. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell any oilseed med : 
produced in 1942 from soybeans, cotto- ' 
seed or peanuts to any buyer except tle 
Commodity Credit Corp. Department d 
Agriculture announces that processors mut 
set aside their remaining supplies of 1# 
oilseed meal for this agency. 


* 7 * 


YOU CAN sometimes sell your life = 
terest in a trust without having to # 
income taxes on the full amount yout 
ceive. In one case a federal circuit cov 
holds that the sale of such interes 
amounts to a sale of capital assets, to® 
taxed as a gain. 


an ae eee ee 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings § 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unrrep Stas 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mater 
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Battleship Blades 


from miniature models 


Accurate machining of large 
irregular surfaces, like ship propel- 
lers, has always been a problem. 
Finishing the huge castings requir- 
ed expensive and time-consuming 
hand labor in chipping, grinding 
and polishing. And even then, the 
result often failed to measure up to 
exact specifications. 

A few years ago, a machine was 
developed which could work on one 
side of a simple mathematical sur- 
face — reducing handwork about 
one-third. But with the pressing 
wartime demand for ships and more 
ships, a way had to be found to turn 
out ship propellers in less time. 
_ Working on the problem, West- 
inghouse engineers employed a 
principle they had developed for a 
fighting machine. An electrically 
controlled tracer mechanism, com- 
bined with a suitable electronic 
circuit, follows the contours of a 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


small scale model—accurately made 
of metal, plastic or wood—and 
guides the huge cutting machine 
over the large casting. 

Both sides of the irregular non- 
symmetrical surface can be machin- 
ed simultaneously—accurate to a 
few thousandths of an inch—in a 
fraction of the time formerly re- 
quired. With a single set-up, dupli- 
cates of the original shape can be 
produced indefinitely. 

This is a typical example of 
W.E.S. at work—co-operation be- 
tween Westinghouse engineers and 
customer engineers to search out 
the solution for any problem involv- 
ing the application of electrical 
power. 

To put this engineering serv- 
ice to work for you, just phone 
your nearest Westinghouse office. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-91026 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
BNGINneERING 
Service 


A nationwide corps of engineers offers” 
you electrical and production experience 
gained through years of working with 
your industry. 


In addition to engineering help on 
specific industry problems involving 
electrical power, these men can give you 
assistance on these other vitally im- 
portant activities: 


Product development: engineering 
of equipment to meet war requirements. 


Maintenance: help in making exist- 
ing equipment serve better, last longer. 


Rehabilitation: redesigning and re- 
building obsolete equipment for useful 
service. 


Material substitution: adapting 
available replacements for critical 
materials. 


W.E.S. is available to all industries. 
Put it to use today on your production 
problems. 











Weve Been Asked: 


RULES FOR DRAFT OF FATHERS 


ABOUT NEW 


(The outlook on the draft of fathers still 
is unclear, still is mixed up in polities, 
war-labor policy and controversy over the 
size of the Army and Navy. But, for em- 
ployers, pre-Pearl Harbor fathers still are 
a fairly good employment risk. Congress 
may do something to bar or postpone 
their call. Or, even if they are drafted 
after October 1, the proportion of fathers 
to be taken this year would be small. How- 
ever, millions of fathers are wondering 
where they stand under the new rules for 
the draft.) 


If you are the father of a child born be- 
fore Sept. 15, 1942, and are within the 
draft ages of 18 to 38, there are four im- 
portant factors that bear on your case: 
How important is your job to the war ef- 
fort? Would your induction result in ex- 
treme hardship and privation for your 
family? What is your Selective Service 
call order number? And, of course, can you 
pass an Army or Navy physical examina- 
tion? 


Which fathers will be able to get defer- 
ment because of their jobs? 


If you are a father, the contribution of 
your job to war production or to support 
of the war effort will be of greatest im- 
portance in seeking deferment. The list 
of 149 critical occupations, just issued by 
the War Manpower Commission, is “Prior- 
ity No. 1” for draft deferment. (See page 
45.) It goes a long way toward showing 
which fathers are farthest from being 
drafted, provided they are applying their 
“critical” skills toward the war effort. 


On the other hand, WMC’s list of nonde- 
ferrable activities and occupations, just 
enlarged by the Commission, is an indica- 
tion of which fathers will go first if they 
do not shift to work of importance to the 
war effort and if they do not have specific 
ground for deferment. The plan of WMC 
officials is that the first fathers to be 
drafted will be those who are contribut- 
ing least to the war effort. 


In between the nondeferrable and critical 
occupations are two groups: Those whose 
jobs or activities are listed as essential; 
those whose work is nonessential, a large 
group which is not on any of the listings. 
Fathers in nonessential work may be draft- 
ed ahead of those on the essential list. 


Who will be judge of what constitutes 
extreme hardship and privation for 
your family? 


Selective Service Headquarters is leaving 
it up to local boards to rule in individual 
cases on whether the induction of a father 
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will result in extreme hardship and priva- 
tion. Furthermore, Washington Head- 
quarters has given no specific definition 
for hardship-privation cases to guide local 
boards. But it leaves the way open for a 
board to give deferred 3-B classification to 
any father, not otherwise deferred, whose 
absence in military service would result in 
extreme hardship and privation for a wife, 
child or parent with whom he maintains 
a bona fide family relationship in his home. 


The mere fact that your family might 
have to get by with less money probably 
would not be construed by your board as 
extreme hardship and privation. Also, con- 
sideration probably would be given to 
whether your wife has worked in the past, 
or is capable of working now. But, if you 
have an invalid wife who actually needs 
your presence at home, you may have a 
strong argument for deferment. 


Suppose you have mortgage payments 
to meet, big expenses for your family 
or other financial obligations. Would 
these make yours a hardship and pri- 
vation case? 


Not necessarily. The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act of 1940 (amended in 
1942) is designed to relieve service men 
of worry over contract obligations whose 
payments they cannot meet because of 
lower pay in the service. This does not 
mean a flat moratorium on all civilian 
debts of soldiers and sailors. But it does 
pave the way for court procedure to post- 
pone payment on certain obligations. 


As to the high standard of living to which 
your family may be accustomed, it is 
doubtful that this would be the deciding 
factor of extreme hardship and privation. 
Local boards have been instructed by Se- 
lective Service Headquarters, in judging 
such hardship-privation cases, to conSider 
provisions of the Service Men’s Depend- 
ents Allowance Act and other means by 
which a man could contribute toward the 
support of his dependents. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a father’s savings or other assets 
might be considered by a local board to be 
a means of avoiding hardship and priva- 
tion for his family. 


Under the Service Men’s Dependents Al- 
lowance Act, the wife of a man in one of 
the four lowest grades of the Army or 
Navy can get $50 a month; $62 if they 
have one child, and $10 more for. each 
additional child. Toward this, the husband 
allots $22 a month from his service pay 
and the Government makes up the re- 
mainder. Similar allowances and _allot- 
ments are possible for other dependent 
relatives of a service man. 


Suppose you have your own: busing, 
and are needed to run it yourself | 
that ground for deferment? 


It hardly would be considered so by ited! 
unless the business is essential to the wy 
effort or is an essential civilian activity 
Many owners of small businesses, facing 
early call, sold their businesses before fing 
medical examination and then were tumej 
down by the Army. Remember: Eye j 
you are inducted, you can get a period ¢ 
time off to go home and wind up your 
business affairs. Also, your draft onde 
number may mean that you will noth 
called for some time, if at all. 


How do you go about getting a job ing 
war plant or other essential industry 


The United States Employment Servig, 
with local offices throughout the country, 
acts as a clearinghouse for men seeking 
jobs in essential industries. 


Will younger fathers be called ahead¢d 
older ones, and those with one child 
ahead of those with several? 


The ages of fathers and the numbed 
their children have nothing to do with t 
order in which they are called. Their drat 
order numbers would be the deciding fx 
tor unless there were other elements thi 
offered ground for deferment. Thus, i 
would be possible for a 37-year-old fathe 
with six children to be called ahead of: 
20-year-old pre-Pearl Harbor father wit 
only one child. However, it is possible that 
some local boards may consider a larg f# 
number of children a factor in ruling o 
cases of extreme hardship and privation. 5 





Even after October 1, States and lad § 
boards are supposed to draw off all aval | V! 
able non-fathers before they dip into tk th 
reservoir of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers. 


When and where can a father filea | ™ 
appeal against a 1-A classification? 


If you receive notice that you have beg gy 
reclassified as 1-A, available for servi, J ex 
you have 10 days to appeal through you J A, 
local draft board for deferment. The @ J of 
peal can be filed either by you or youre! | pp, 
ployer. If it is turned down, but at leat Fin 
one member of the appeal board voted fe J of 
deferment, you can take your case to! 
higher appeal board in Washington. 


Even if you get a deferment, it would le 
for only a stated length of time. At the 
end of this deferment period, either y° 
or your employer could seek a renew! 
The maximum length of time for defer- 
ments is six months. 
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heart of New England, and beneath you lies a 
1 lod § town that changed the destiny of Man. ... From the 
| aval: | Village that was there more than a century ago came 
ato te | the weapon that will win this war! 
ers. The place is Windsor, Vermont, and the weapon 
—one of the most complex and wonderful instru- 
file o | ™ents ever perfected — is the modern machine tool. 
ation? For Windsor was the birthplace of the great 
machine tool industry in America, and the region 
ve bee surrounding it, known as the Windsor Region, has 
servis } exerted the most profound influence on the Machine 
gh y" | Age of any industrial center in the world. Because 
The # | of machine tools invented and perfected there, the 
re mass production of automobiles was made possible 
at rt in America 36 years ago... and a giant bomber rolls 
a off the line every 60 minutes in a single plant today! 
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ILLAGE THAT CHANGED THE 711/STORY OF THE WORLD/ 


Likewise from a single plant today — one of the 
greatest in the Windsor Region — have come many 
of the most important precision machine tools mak- 
ing possible the stupendous record of all-out produc- 
tion established by American industry. 

It is the plant of the Jones & Lamson Machine 
Company, at Springfield, Vermont. Over a century 
of cumulative knowledge and experience in the 
manufacture of precision machine tools has resulted 
in the present line of Jones & Lamson turret lathes, 
automatic lathes, thread grinding machines, optical 
comparators, and threading dies being used in the 
front line of industry today. 

Today and after this war— American industry 
will again have many major problems calling for 
engineering service. . Jones & Lamson engi- 
neers and operators are at your call. 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S. A. 


. Fay Automatic Lathes 
Automatic Opening 





TOOLS 





300 feet of “Lightning” 
that knows how fo strike! 


“D-E” Boat is what the Navy calls 
her! She’s a Destroyer Escort— 300 
feet of “lightning” built to dish out 
what it takes to make Axis “wolf packs” 
wish they had stayed home. 

Slim, sleek, and deadly, the D-E’s 
are propelled by Diesel engines and 
manned by crews who know how to 
do the job assigned them. 

Many of the Diesels for Destroyer 


Escorts and other U. S. Navy warships 
are of Fairbanks-Morse manufacture. 
The skill, facilities, and engineering 
experience that have given Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesels a world-wide reputa- 
tion for dependability are now being 
used to provide dependable power for 
U.S. Navy craft—when dependability 
is so important. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





| 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE | 


DIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS 
PUMPS FARM EQUIPMENT 
MOTORS STOKERS 
GENERATORS AIR CONDITIONERS 
SCALES RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
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Concern of leaders over 
Russia's plans if Soviet 
armies get to Berlin first 


President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill are in one more emergency meet- 
ing. In their conference at Quebec they 
will endeavor to reshape British and 
American war plans in an effort to catch 
up with the war. 

The war itself first got ahead of Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill in Tunisia. 
Quick collapse of the German armies in 
Africa caught them off guard, without fully 
laid preparations for the next move 

Then, 15 days after the invasion of 
Sicily got started, Mussolini resigned. The 
Allies had neither military nor political 
plans ready for this unexpected event. 

Now Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
confront the real possibility that Germany 
will crack up before the British and Ameri- 
can forces are anywhere near ready to 
occupy the country. The Russian armies 
may get to Germany first. 

This explains why the empty chair at 
the Quebec conference gives such concern 
to the two Allied statesmen. That third 
chair would be occupied by Josef Stalin, if 
he were present. Mr. Stalin says he wasn’t 
invited to this latest meeting. 

The three men—leaders of the three 
most powerful countries aligned against 
Germany—are players in a giant game 
of international power politics. Two of 
them, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, 
are old friends. But the third, Mr Stalin, 
still is an outsider. He never has attended 
one of these intimate meetings. How these 
three men react on one another will have 
a big effect on what is going to happen in 
the postwar world that may not be so 
far in the future. 


power politics finds Mr. Roosevelt hold- 
ing a strong hand, with the world’s most 
powerful air force, a navy that soon will 
be twice as big as any other, a new army 
that rapidly is becoming one of the world’s 
biggest and best, and the world’s biggest 
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Mr. Roosevelt's hand. The game of © 
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REMAKING U. S.-BRITISH STRATEGY 
TO KEEP UP WITH WAR TEMPO 


New Issues Thrust Before FDR and Churchill by Speed of Allied Gains 





PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 


and most efficient industrial plant. Thus 
far, Mr. Roosevelt has not played this 
hand in affecting changes for the future. 
As late as July 28 he said it was too early 
to translate for the 
postwar world into detailed terms of peace. 

On the military side, Mr. Roosevelt 
finds it easy to collaborate with Mr. 
Churchill. On the diplomatic side, he has 
followed Mr. Churchill’s lead in arrange- 
ments affecting occupied countries of 
Europe or the British Empire. He has not 
had any face-to-face contacts with Mr. 
Stalin, as he has had with Mr. Churchill. 
He aids the Russian military effort with 
Lend-Lease, but he has no part in de- 
termining the Russian military strategy. 
Mr. Roosevelt has reached no agreements 
with Mr. Stalin as to the postwar treat- 
ment of Germany or the occupied coun- 
tries of Europe. 


general objectives 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


—Rarris & Ewing 
PRIME MINISTER KING 
In Quebec's Citadel Hitler's fortress was breached 


Mr. Churchill’s hand. The cards Mr. 
Churchiil holds are a far-flung empire, with 
strategically located bases a powerful air 
force, the world’s second biggest navy, a 
small but efficient army, and an industrial 
plant that, while dependent on imports, 
is a 


strong asset. Since Britain’s man 
power is limited, it is natural for Mr. 


Churchill to favor the strategy of bomb- 
ing and blockade, rather than large-scale 
land fighting. Mr. Churchill wants to see 
few changes in the world after the war. 
He gets along well with Mr. Roosevelt 
and calls himself Mr. Roosevelt’s “ardent 
lieutenant.” He does not get along so well 
with Mr. Stalin. On his one visit to Mos- 
cow, talking through an interpreter, he 
got into an argument with Mr. Stalin on 
war strategy. 

Mr. Stalin’s hand. In the power game, 
Mr. Stalin also has a strong hand. He has 
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an army that has shown itself a match 
for the vaunted German Army. He has a 
growing air force, an industria] plant 
backed by enormous resources, and a big 
population reserve. He lacks sea power, 
but his military machine has the advan- 
tage of location where it can easily domi- 
nate the continents of Europe and Asia. 

Although he signed a 20-year alliance 
with Britain and accepts Lend-Lease help 
from the United States, Mr. Stalin de- 
clines to enter into close military collabo- 
ration with either country. He gives little 
information about the Russian Army to 
the British and American military ex- 
perts. He does not grant our aviators the 
right to operate from Russian bases. 

As to postwar arrangements, Mr. Stalin 
lets it be known he is looking out for Rus- 
sian security first. He wants Russia to 


Manning in Phoenix Republic & Gazette 
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THE THREE MUSKETEERS ... 


dominate the small countries lying along 
her borders. He is sponsoring committees 
in Moscow for a “free Germany” and a 
“free Poland.” These committees were 
formed without consultation with either 
Mr. Churchill or Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. 
Churchill, to date, has most to show from 
his bargaining sessions with Mr. Roose- 
velt. Out of one conference he got a guar- 
antee of shipping that would keep British 
industry from further war upsets. Out of 
another he obtained assurance of ships to 
replace in part those lost to submarines. 
He obtained guarantees on supplies and 
on man power, and, in return, had to make 
few concessions to the United States in- 
volving postwar air or shipping rights. 

Those who have been on the inside of 
these conferences point out that Mr. 
Churchill comes to them thoroughly pre- 
pared. He comes with knowledge of exact- 
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ly what Great Britain wants. Mr. Roose- 
velt, on the other hand, usually enters a 
conference with little prior preparation. 
He is preoccupied with domestic issues, 
with political considerations, with admin- 
istrative problems that demand such a 
large share of his attention that he.can- 
not always know all of the angles of the 
subjects discussed. 

Mr. Roosevelt, too, tends to defer to 
Mr. Churchill on issues that affect Europe. 
The British Prime Minister has spent a 
lifetime in touch with the political cur- 
rents of the Continent. 

As to arrangements in reoccupied terri- 
tories of Africa and Europe, Mr. Churchill 
favors maintenance of the regimes which 
existed before the war. He says that in 
Italy order must be preserved to avoid the 
necessity of diverting Allied troops to po- 
lice the whole country. Mr. Roosevelt to 
date has collaborated in these policies, and 
is said to feel that American public opin- 
ion does not favor interference in Euro- 
pean internal affairs. 

As to the Far East, where the war is 
being fought largely by American forces, 
Mr. Churchill has avoided future commit- 
ments that would impair the prewar status 
of British interests. 

Now the power politics game is being 
renewed at Quebec. Of the principal play- 
ers, only Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roose- 
velt are present. But Mr. Stalin, although 
not there in person, will not for a minute 
be forgotten. 

Second front. One matter which is 
bound to be discussed is Mr. Stalin’s con- 
tinued insistence on a “second front.” 
Here are some of the questions Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill must answer: Can 
such a front, which would engage perhaps 
a third of the German Army, be opened in 
the near future? How many casualties 
would result if such a front were opened? 
If such a front is not opened, will British 
and American forces be on German soil by 
the time the Russians get there? If they 
are not, will Mr. Stalin let Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill have anything to say 
about what happens to Germany? 

Germany. Mr. Stalin is sponsoring a 
“Free Germany Manifesto” signed by a 
group of German citizens now in Mos- 
cow. This manifesto is assumed to rep- 
resent Mr. Stalin’s views about treatment 
of postwar Germany. Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill have not made known their 
views, except in terms of “unconditional 
surrender.” They have given no indication 
whether they would encourage a German 
government headed by Marshal Goering 
or anyone else. The decision Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill are facing at Que- 
bec is whether to announce a definite 
postwar policy toward Germany of their 
own. If they do announce such a policy, 
they also must decide what to do about 
Mr. Stalin’s German policy. 


Le 


Haly. Gestures toward King Victor Em. 
manuel and Marshal Badoglio have failed 
to win the desired “unconditional surreg. 
der.” Now Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Church. 
ill are looking for some other way to end 
the war in Italy quickly. They face the 
question of what kind of government to 
support there. They also face the question 
of whether Josef Stalin is to have any- 
thing to say about what happens in Italy, 

Occupied countries. Should the French 
National Committee of Liberation, headed 


by General de Gaulle, be recognized? 
There are hints that an announcement 


of recognition will be made from Quebee, 
the center of Canada’s population of 
French descent. 

Other questions for discussion, looking 
further toward the future, have to do with 
Yugoslavia, Finland, Poland, the Baltic 


Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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. « » CAN THEY GET TOGETHER? 


states and the other occupied countries of 
Europe. Here again the views of Mr. 
Stalin will be taken into account. 

Japan. On the military side, futur 
planning involves the organizing of a big 
smash against Japan, to be delivered as 
soon as the victory in Europe is won. This 
requires not only the collaboration of 
Britain, the United States and China, but 
also the possible assistance of Russia. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill may consider 
a possible deal in which plans would be 
made to open the “second front” that Mr. 
Stalin wants, in return for which Mr. 
Stalin would agree to help finish off the 
Japanese. 

The tempo of the war is swift. Decisions 
regarding all these questions will not watt. 
That is why Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill are meeting at Quebec. As far as 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill can set- 
tle them, mgny things will be settled there. 
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RUSSIA’S FORMULA FOR VICTORY 


Soviet View That Second Front Is Needed to Crush Foe This Year 


Anglo-American reliance on 
air power to soften enemy, 
divert planes from East 


Russia and British-American strategists 
still are at odds over how to fight this war. 
Soviet leaders continue to for a 
large-scale second front in Europe and to 
express dissatisfaction over anything less. 
Anglo-American forces appear still to be 
relying on air power to soften the enemy 
before an invasion in force is attempted. 

Essentially, the difference upon 
two conceptions of warfare. Russia wants 
to deliver a knockout blow against Ger- 
many this year, cannot do it alone, so is 


press 


rests 


urging an invasion from some other Euro- 

pean point. U.S. and British generals, re- 
ring more heavily on air and sea power, 
believe in waging a war of attrition to 
weaken the enemy almost to exhaustion 
before he is hit. Attrition warfare costs 
less in life. 

British-American tactics thus _ stress 
blockade by sea and air, and pounding 
from the skies. Industrial areas are being 
bombed steadily and relentlessly from 
Northern France to Italy, from the Ger- 
man Ruhr to Berlin. All this is designed 
to weaken the Nazis’ production centers, 
to strike at Germany’s capacity to wage 
war 


Indirectly, these tactics are helping 
Russia. German fighter planes must be 


dispersed through Europe and the Bal- 
kans to ward off attack. German ground 
troops are needed over a vast area to man 
antiaircraft guns. War centers are ham- 
pered in supplying Nazi armies on the 
Russian front. 


In addition, Soviet armies are being 
upplied with food and planes and war 
material from the United States and 


Great Britain. All this aid is providing in- 
lirect advantages that the 
Russians to take the the 
European mainland. 

But Russia is not satisfied. Premier 
Josef Stalin does not disguise the fact that 


enabling 
offensive on 


are 


yie wants the tempo of the war to increase. 


Soviet troops have been fighting a costly 
war for two years. Millions of lives have 
been lost, some of the richest Soviet ter- 
ritory has been invaded, Russian civilians 
are hungry and ill-clad. 

‘ow Russia is advancing in summer for 
the first time. Her armies are moving for- 
ward along a 500-mile front from near 
Smolensk to Kharkov. It is estimated that 
the campaign involves about 1,500,000 
Soviet troops, about 900,000 Nazis and 
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vast numbers of tanks and fighter planes 

However, the farther the Russians ad- 
vance. the more complicated becomes their 
problem of supply. Rail lines must be re- 
built, roads repaired, communications re- 
established. A rainy season is coming that 
is almost certain to slow the Soviet drive. 

These are signs that the Russians, by 
themselves, cannot the Germans 
this year. Moreover, extended supply lines 
and bad weather might give Germany time 
to assemble for a counterthrust. 
This was done last winter, when the Rus- 
sians once before swept through Kharkov, 
only to be hurled back a month later. 

A powerful second front is urged from 
Moscow to crush any chances of a counter- 
thrust Premier Stalin wants British and 
American troops to engage the Nazis in 
force at some other point in Europe. He 
does not regard the Sicilian campaign as 
a step in this direction. 

Russia wants Allied armies on the con- 
tinent of Europe in sufficient strength to 
blast all Nazi chances of dispatching re- 
serves to the Eastern Front. The 
want the United Nations to gamble on 
winning the war in Europe this year. 

Other signs point to the timeliness of 
this move Italy is wobbling. The Balkans 
are in ferment. Sweden has stiffened her 
attitude by refusing to allow any more 
Nazi troops to cross Swedish soil to re- 
inforce troops in Norway and Finland. An 
Allied invasion conceivably could produce 
an explosion inside Europe that would 
rock the foundations of Hitler’s Reich. 


conquer 


forces 


Soviets 





Furthe rmore, Russians argue that Brit- 
ish and U.S. power has now reached the 
stage w Ati it can deliver a knockout blow, 
with the aid of Soviet armies in the East. 

The Roosevelt-Churchill conference is 


viewed as a direct outgrowth of these 
Russian arguments and recent Russian 
victories A Soviet advance that at first 


appeared to be a limited assault on the 
two points of Orel and Belgorod developed 
into a full-scale offensive. This promises 
to change the whole pattern of the war. 
Military leaders thus are weighing the 
advantages of warfare and 


continued air 


blockade against the gamble of invasion. 
Other factors complicate the situation, In- 


vasion through France would be expected 
to cost heavily in loss of life The raid 
on Dieppe demonstrated that. Invasion 
through the Balkans might tip the balance 


just enough to knock Germany out, but 
Russia has given no indication that an 
g 


Anglo-American invasion in her sphere of 
influence would be welcomed. Allied bomb- 
ers have been given no bases in Russia. 

Furthermore, there is the war in the 
Pacific to be considered by Britain and the 
United States. Large losses of men and 
material in Europe would hamper plans 
for operations against Japan. Then, there 
is the question of Russian aid in the Pacif- 
ic in exchange for increased Anglo-Amer- 
ican aid to Russia in Europe. 

The facts, apparently, are that Anglo- 
American-Russian co-operation in this war 
must be cemented more tightly 
joint campaigns are undertaken. 
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RUSSIA‘S RAIL CUTTERS: Their technique paralyzed the Nazis 
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Our Postwar Merchant Marine: 
Chance for Dominant Role on Seas 


Prospect of Scramble Among Nations for Peacetime Shipping Trade 


Huge building program 
likely to put U.S. ahead 
in number of vessels 


The United States suddenly is develop- 
ing into the greatest maritime nation on 
earth. This position, forced by the pressure 
of war, is to be maintained in peace if 
policies now advocated by shipping officials 
prevail. 

This means that the U.S. merchant ma- 
rine may regain the dominance in the ship- 
ping world that the clipper ships held 100 
years ago. Only once since that time—at 
the close of the last war—was this position 
approached, but, with peace, this country 
largely withdrew from the seas. Now offi- 
cials are determined to keep in another 
peace what is being developed in a second 
World War. 

Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, War Ship- 
ping Administrator and chairman of the 
U.S. Maritime Commission, is on record as 
favoring a merchant fleet of at least 15,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 deadweight tons. He 
wants ships enough to carry half of this 
nation’s foreign trade under the American 
flag. Before the war, U.S. ships carried 
less than a third of the nation’s trade. 

This policy is raising numerous problems 





for postwar settlement. It concerns the 
breakup of the United Nations pool when 
war ends. It involves the postwar shipping 
position of Great Britain, Norway, France, 
the Netherlands and Canada. It deals with 
the type of merchant ship that this coun- 
try is to build before the end of the war 
and after the war. It may lead to a world 
surplus of shipping when the fighting stops. 
These problems are getting attention in 
this country and in other Allied countries. 
The Maritime Commission has appointed 
a postwar planning committee to deter- 
mine the size and type of merchant fleet 
that will be needed for commerce and 
defense in years to come. The British 
Parliament has debated the matter. Canada 
and Norway are jockeying for positions of 
their own. Many quiet diplomatic con- 
ferences revolve around this question. 
The major facts behind all these prob- 
lems are two: Unless war ends quickly, 
the world supply of merchant ships will 
be greater than when war began; and 
most of this fleet will be owned by the 
United States. Great Britain, which en- 
tered the war as the largest maritime 
power, promises to emerge a poor second. 
Norway, with the United Nations’ third 
largest merchant fleet, may emerge behind 
Canada, where, as in the United States, a 





DEFINITELY DOWN: Rate of sinkings by U-boats 
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new shipbuilding industry has been bon 

This raises questions about U.S. Dro 
duction in the immediate future, a 
about the division of these ships wha 
peace comes. The following types of ye 
sels are involved: 

Liberty ships. These vessels are thy 
mainstay of the wartime merchant fie! 
They are slow—traveling at a top spe! 
of 11 knots—but they can be max 
produced. U.S. shipping officials dou) 
that they will have much postwar valy 

Victory ships. This is a new type of shi 
suitable for mass production. It is simily 
to the Liberty, but a different engine yi 
step up the speed to 15 or 17 knots. A tot: 
of 319 are on order for 1944 delivery, Ai. 
miral Land thinks they can hold their ow 
in postwar competition. 

C ships. This type of cargo vessel is con. 
sidered the best merchantman afloat. The 
design, adopted in 1938, was planned as th: 
basis of a small but modern U.S, me. 
chant marine. The C ship is made in for 
types, with cargo capacity ranging fron 
6,000 to 10,000 tons, and speed ranging 
from 14 to 18 knots. 

The building program now adopted by 
this country calls for the same tonng 
next year that is being produced this yer 
This means continued emphasis on th 
Liberty ship, but with some modification 
A larger percentage of the output will k 
in the faster-type ships—the Victory ai 
the C ships. This promises a good stat 
toward Admiral Land’s postwar goal of 
20,000,000-ton merchant marine. End o 
the war should find the U. S. equipped with 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons of C ships and 
about 3,000,000 tons of Victory ships. 

In addition, Admiral Land advocates a 
reserve of ships for possible emergency ue 
by an expanded Navy. This reserve coll 
be supplied in the immediate poste 
period by Liberty ships, and, in the f 
ture, by better ships to come off the way: 
This program is raising perplexing que 
tions in other countries. 

In Great Britain, Members of Parle 
ment and British shipping officials # 
frankly concerned about the growth ¢ 
the U.S. merchant fleet. Before the ws, 
about 40 per cent of the world’s traé 
was carried in British ships. This traé 
accounted for a large percentage of Eng 
land’s income. 

When war ends, the British merehatt 
marine, some 30,000,000 deadweight tos 
before the war, may be close to half that 
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amount. At present, a substantial tonnage 
of US. shipping is chartered to British 
operators, and, in the next vear, 150 to 
290 new U.S. ships are to be delivered to 
the British. These are to be Liberty ships, 
a type the British are not likely to want 
when peace returns. 

Immediately after the end of war in 
Europe, however, these transferred ves- 
sels may prove a boon to British ship- 
ping. U.S. ships, presumably, still will be 
needed for the Pacific war. At the same 
time, peacetime trade can be expected to 
expand in the Atlantic, and the British 
promise to be in a position to carry it. 

Over a long term, British thinking is 
directed toward leasing this country’s sur- 
plus vessels during the time required to 
rebuild the British fleet. 
Grounds for such leases can be found in 
the fact of an plus 
Britain’s wartime concentration on build- 


merchant 


American surplus, 
ing combat vessels instead of merchant 
ships. 

Parliament has been assured by Philip 
J. Noel-Baker, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of War Transport, that the 
British Government 
policy of maintaining a large and efficient 
merchant Britons take this to 
mean a fleet close to the prewar tonnage, 


favors a_ postwar 


marine. 


which probably will require a subsidy to 
build and operate in view of a prospective 
postwar glut of vessels. 

Canada also enters the picture. Cana- 
da is building some 300 ships approximat- 


ing 3,000,000 deadweight tons. For the 


most part, these are Liberty-type vessels, 
but Canadian officials propose to keep 
their newly developed shipbuilding indus- 
try operating after the war. This policy 





foreshadows a switch to more efficient 
ships as soon as conditions permit. 

A Canadian fleet of 300 merchantmen 
would be more than sufficient to carry all 
of Canada’s trade. Thus, vigorous 
Canadian competition for postwar shipping 
is in prospect. This is likely to involve 
competition with Britain for Empire trade 
and with the U.S. for Hemisphere trade 

Norway. This Scandinavian country de- 
pends heavily on the merchant marine for 
internal welfare. Revenue from the carry- 
ing trade spells prosperity or depression 
for Norway. Before the war, the Norwegian 
fleet operated without subsidy 

Norway formerly rivaled Japan for the 
position of having the world’s third larg- 
est merchant and 
fast ships. Torpedoes and 
mines, however, have taken a terrific toll 
in the Norwegian fleet, and this member 
of the United Nations will enter the post- 
war period with a small merchant marine. 

Norway’s claim for replacements from 
the larger shipbuilding countries appears 


world 


marine 
efficient 


specialized in 
and 


to be strong, but her ship operators are 
not likely to be satisfied with postwar 
transfers of Liberty ships 
also are concerned over the prospects of 
being forced to compete without subsidies 
against merchant marines 

Other countries also enter the postwar 
shipping problem. The Dutch, the Danes, 
the French and the Greeks had small ileets 
before the war, and, in South America, 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile are looking 
forward to merchant ships of their own. 
Japan, Italy and Germiany also may put 
in claims for some share of the world’s 
carrying trade as a means of maintaining 
their internal economies. 


Norwegians 


—Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. Photo 


UNDERSTANDABLY UP: Rate of shipbuilding by U. S. 
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All this adds up to the prospect of a 
huge supply of shipping when war ends 
and fierce competition for cargoes. 

Great Britain has stated that she will 
collaborate with other governments to es- 
tablish conditions under which world ship- 
ping can be carried on efficiently and eco- 
nomically The US. State Department 
also is studying the matter through an 
International Shipping Committee under 
Assistant Secretary Breckenridge Long 

The committee set up by the Maritime 
Commission and the War Shipping Ad 
ministration, however, is approaching the 
problem from the domestic, rather than 
an international angle This committee is 
operating under the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, which charges the Maritime Com- 
mission with determining this country’s 
shipping requirements and with maintain- 
ing a fleet to 


The size of the merchant marine also will 


meet those requirements. 


be influenced by the size of the postwar 
Navy 


fleet several times the size of the prewar 


Present plans call for a combat 


Navy, plus the operation of far-flung 
bases. This will require a_ substantial 


merchant marine, since, in an emergency, 
merchant ships become the supply arm of 
the fighting sea force 

A preview of recommendations to be 
expected from the Maritime Commission 
Admiral Land. 
He advocates these cardinal policies: 

Private operation In the Admiral’s 
opinion, merchant ships should be private- 


ly built, privately 


is given in statements by 


owned, and _ privately 
operated in the postwar period. This policy 
foreshadows continued subsidies for ship- 


building and ship operations. Past Mari- 
time Commission policy was to defray 


part of building and operations costs of 
this country’s shipping industry to enable 
it to meet competition from abroad. 
Government regulation. The Maritime 
Commission, presumably, would exercise 
regulation over 
Admiral Land proper 
routes with a minimum of American com- 


some U.S. operations, 


since advocates 
petition in order better to meet competi- 
tion from ships under foreign flags 
Tramp operations. Modification of pre- 
vious Maritime Commission policy against 
shipping recommended 
Tramp ships do not ply regular routes, 


tramp also 1s 
but seek cargoes wherever they can be 
found, carrying them wherever they are 
wanted. The possibility of a surplus of 
U S. ships after the war adds to the pros- 
pect of 
tramps. 


using some of these vessels as 

This policy promises to add to the ship- 
ping headaches of other maritime nations, 
especially if world trade shrinks in peace- 
time. However, it is unlikely that U S. of- 
ficials can be persuaded to surrender too 
many of the advantages that this country 
gained from a wartime shipbuilding pro- 
gram. 
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WHY WAR OUTPUT LAGS 


Effect on Industry of Successes Abroad and Strains on Home Fron} 


Reasons for failure to 
meet production schedules 
of aircraft engines 


War production now is feeling the ef- 
fects of increasing speed in fighting abroad 
and the accumulated strain of three vears’ 
intensive effort at home 

These effects are showing up in slow- 
downs in several important programs, in 
urgent pressure by the Army and Navy 
for more weapons faster, and in a recast- 
ing of munitions schedules to meet swift 
changes in strategy. 


Carlisie in Knoxville Journal 
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NO TIME FOR TIPPLING ... 


As to the slowdowns. The most im- 
portant slowdown today is in_ produc- 
tion of some aircraft engines. The total 
number of engines produced increased dur- 
ing June, the latest month for which data 
are available. But output at one factory 
producing one of the most important en- 
vines fell below the May record and was 
far below the schedule set for June. 

This slowdown was due in part to dras- 
tic changes in inspection procedures, insti- 
tuted as a result of investigations by the 
Senate’s Truman Committee. The new 
method requires more work, more time. If 
all engine plants are forced to adopt 
slower methods, production generally may 
weeks. 
Another trouble spot in the aircraft pro- 
the holding up 
production increases in West Coast air- 


drop sharply during coming 


gram is labor shortage 
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craft plants. (See page 45.) This shortage 
did not cause over-all aircraft output to 
fall during July, when 7,373 planes were 
produced. Even heavy bomber production 
rose 13 per cent over the June output. But 
lack of trained workers is preventing West 
Coast plants from meeting the increases in 
schedules they aresupposed to make. 
Outside of these limited slowdowns in 
aircraft output, the munitions program is 
booming along at a high rate. Almost six 
times as much war materiel is being turned 
out today as was produced in November, 
1941. The Army and Navy are putting on 
the heat to keep production rising. Here is 
the job they pose for the months ahead: 
In aircraft. Official schedule sheets still 
call for about 96,000 aircraft, all types. for 
1943, and many more for 1944. But as 
early as several months ago some military 
experts themselves were saying that a more 
realistic schedule this year would be 
90,000 planes. Informed aircraft officials 
have said from the first that the industry 
would do well to make 85,000 planes in 
1943, in view of shortages in materials and 
labor. The program ahead, by types: 
Bombers: The one-time goal of 1,000 
four-engine bombers a month is to be far 
exceeded. Two-engine and one-engine 
bombers are headed for a good increase. 
Fighters: About half again as many 
fighter planes will be produced in 1944 as 
are slated for production this year. How- 
ever, there probably will be many produc- 
tion changes within this category as the 
air forces change designs, order new types. 
Other types: Output of transport planes 
is due for a very large increase. Trainer 
planes will be cut back sharply in 1944. 
In armament. Here the outlook fluctu- 
ates month by month, depending upon 
events and the changing requests for dif- 
ferent types of material from allied na- 
tions under Lend-Lease. With plenty of as- 
sembly lines now set up, the armed forces 
can shut down and start up assembly lines 
for particular weapons or vehicles just as 
demands for them go up and down. 
Ammunition: A sharp step-up in small- 
arms ammunition during 1944 is antici- 
pated. Schedules for some other types have 
been cut back to absorb excess inventories. 
Guns: The biggest part of the small- 
arms job will be completed by the end of 
this year. Increases in machine-gun needs 
center largely in .50-caliber aircraft types. 
The Army’s artillery needs are largely met 
in the case of some guns like the 37-mm. 
and the 57-mm. types, but large demands 
for newer, better guns probably will con- 
tinue in the first half of 1944. 


Vehicles: Tank production already bys 
been cut back once. and may be cut again 
under the new program. There still jg , 
very heavy demand for armored battle ye 
hicles and transport equipment of all kinds, 

In ships. Naval ships aggregating ahog 
1,000,000 displacement tons were delivered 
in the first six months of 1943, and tha 
immense production is scheduled to ¢e. 
pand still more for another year, 

In the merchant shipping program, as jt 
now stands, the schedule calls for output of 
around 40,000,000 deadweight tons in 194 
and 1944. Liberty ship construction jg tp 
be pared down somewhat to make room 


Yardley in Baltimore Sun 











. » » AND NO TIME FOR A SIESTA 


for construction of better Victory ships 
The schedule for superior “C-type” ships 
is being followed. 

For the future. The production job as it 
stands today is subject to change by the 
Army and Navy as the war itself changes 
And the War Production Board, Congres 
and the White House now are showing 
more interest in chances for cutting dow 
any unnecessary war programs to pro 
vide some leeway for civilian needs. Manv- 
facturers are receiving renewed assurance 
against undue losses resulting from the 
considerable changes in war procuremet 
already being made. Regardless of aly 
likely changes, these manufacturers have 
a big job cut out for them, complicated by 
man-power and mate:ial shortages, pe 
renegotiations, change orders, stop orders 
and speed-up orders. 
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HERE’S hardly a General 
Motors wheel that isn’t whir- 
ring exclusively for war. 

Yes, the heat’s really on. And 
while we can’t tell you how many 
engines we’re building, we can say 
this. You can find General Motors 
Diesels from African deserts to 
Burma jungles—and on the seas 
between. They’re in tanks, trucks, 
landing and patrol vessels, trac- 
tors and many other tools of war. 

And although our plants have 
been greatly expanded, and we’re 
making these engines at many 


times the prewar rate, they’re still " 
asking for more. 
War’s a hard taskmaster and a 


<< Lil 


%, 


tough proving ground. But when 2 


the war is won, these enlarged 
production facilities for war’s de- 
mands will mean more econom- 
ical power for a better peacetime 
world. 


¢ 


| ENGINES... 15 10 250 HP... 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 


New eras of transportation follow in 
the footsteps of war. Another new era 
of transportation is assured in the 
wake of this war. General Motors 
Diesel Locomotives already are es- 
tablishing new standards. 


.» DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 















Tomorrow is destined to be full of 
extraordinary surprises. Aviation ex- 
perts tell us the Helicopter will be in 
everyday use. 


This is the amazing airplane that is 
said will be within reach of the major- 
ity. It will handle as easily as a motor 
car. It ascends and descends vertically 
—flies backward or sideways as readily 
as forward. It can take off or land on 





the roof of an average-size building. 


The large variety of advanced light 
alloys produced by Bohn will be of 
great importance in making possible 
developments of this character. 


Remember the name Bohn. Tomor- 
row when we return to normalcy, 
Bohn research staffs might be of in- 
valuable service in designing new and 
better products for your requirements. 
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POLITICAL PREVIEW FOR 1944: 
RACE FOR PRESIDENCY STARTS 


Progress of War, Service Men’s Vote as Decisive Factors in Contest 


Difficulties that face both 
parties in fixing policy 
and ending dissensions 


The 1944 presidential campaign is off 
to an early start. Policies are being shaped. 
Candidates are being measured. There is 
a steady drumfire of political speeches, 
already bitterly acrid. And the prelimi- 
nary maneuvering pays full tribute to the 
ability of the American soldier to swing 
the election. 

In one way or another, the American 
fighting man can pick the next President. 
He may do it either by words or deeds. 
His vote is no less important to the win- 
ning of the election than is his work with 
the bayonet in battle. That is why the poli- 
ticians already are courting his 
They recognize him as a deciding, and 
wholly uncertain, factor in the election. 

President Roosevelt’s speech, outlining 
plans for taking care of service men dur- 
ing the demobilization process, provoked 
an outburst from Republicans. They said 
everybody was anxious to take care of the 
returning soldiers. Harrison Spangler, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, is demanding that Republican 
utterances be circulated to the soldiers to 
the same degree as those of the President. 
Representative Clare Boothe Luce, of 


favor. 











Connecticut, another Republican, 
tests that the Army has branded as 
litical a column she wrote for service pa- 
pers, and has cut off its circulation. 
Republican postwar policy committees 
debate the stand they want their Party to 
take toward American participation in in- 
ternational affairs after the war. Wendell 
Willkie holds long conferences with mem- 
bers of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Workers for Governor John Brick- 
er, of Ohio, and others who are willing for 
the National nominate 
them for President, are busy rounding up 


pro- 
po- 


Convention to 


delegates. 

On the Democratic side, the work is 
moving ahead more quietly because the 
job is simpler. But the signs are obvious. 
Seasoned politicians are steadily being 
Political 
liabilities are being moved out. A man 
who had drawn ridicule because he prac- 
ticed rhythmic dancing for his health was 
fired from the Office of War- 
fare even though he was one of the very 
few men in the country able to translate 
certain South Seas dialects. 

Harry Hopkins disclosed that he en- 
tends out of the White House 
because he thinks his continued residence 
there will bring criticism upon the Presi- 
dent. James F. Byrnes, Fred M. Vinson, 
Marvin Prentiss Brown, all 
politicians, 


moved into administrative jobs. 


7 : 
Economic 


to move 


Jones, sea- 


soned move 
ahead steadily in their own 
assigned fields. William L. 
Nelson, of Missouri, 
other former 
Congress, is assigned by 
Mr. Jones to take charge 
of State war boards. 

The way is being 
cleared for a new align- 
ment inside the Democratic 
Party. That was evidenced 
by the President’s break 
with Vice President Wal- 
lace and by the dwindling 
group of New Dealers in 
the President’s intimate 
circle. 

For Mr. Roosevelt may 
face the hardest test of his 
career in 1944. The Demo- 
crats all but lost control of 
the House of Representa- 


an- 
member of 








—Barrow in Jersey Journal 
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tives in 1942. The Party is 
bitterly divided on domes- 





tic questions and less united on foreign 
policy than surface calm would indicate. 

Ten years of top-heavy dominance have 
opened the way to the same sort of in- 
ternal disputes that let the Whigs in after 
Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren 
and lifted the Republicans to power after 
James Buchanan. 

Mr. Roosevelt is having Vice President 
trouble for a second time. Four years ago, 
the conservatives inside his Party were up 
in arms in a revolt led by Vice President 
Garner. Now it is the liberals who 
clamoring, and they are led by Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace. But the dissatisfaction of 
the South, which dates back to the purge 
campaigns of 1938, is not yet at an end. 
And the South holds a backlog of 115 


electoral votes. 


are 


Given proper treatment, these votes are 
sure. Of the 10 States—Alabama, Arkan- 
Florida, Missis- 
sippi, North and South Carolina, Texas 
and Virginia—only four have wavered in 
Democratic allegiance since the Civil War. 

It took a combination of religion and 
prohibition to pry Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia and Texas away in 1928. No 
such combination exists now 


sas, Georgia, Louisiana, 


. And restora- 
James F. 
Byrnes, of South Carolina, or Sam Ray- 
burn, of Texas, to the vice-presidential 
end of the ticket would go 


tion of a Southerner, such as 


far toward 











—Thomas in Detroit Free Press 
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quieting Southern dissension. These two 
have the edge on other contenders for the 
second place now. 

Mr. Wallace will not yield without 
fighting, however. Already, he is taking the 
liberal side to the country in a series of 
speeches. He says that, when the real test 
comes, Mr. Roosevelt will be found with the 
liberal wing of the Party, rather than on 
the side. In the 
some Democrats, the suspicion is rising 
that the Vice President—like Mr. Garner 
in 1940—may be gunning in a quiet sort 
of way for first place on the ticket. Mr. Wal- 
lace has given no hint of such an intention. 

It is certain, however, that, if he re- 
tains his claim to second place on the 
ticket, Mr. Wallace has to demonstrate 
that he has strength of his own. His State 
of Iowa was one of the 10 that fell to 
Mr. Willkie in 1940, and every Democrat 
who has been voted upon in that State for 
Congress since then has been beaten. 

The vice-presidential selection is given 
added importance by a report, which is 
being spread quietly, that, if the President 
should accept a nomination and run again, 
he would retire from the White House 
when the war ends. The exact origin of 
this report is hard to trace, but it ema- 
nates from close to the White 
House. A somewhat similar report was 
spread in advance of the third term. 

If America’s fighting men do not win 
the war before election time, the Demo- 
crats are confident that Mr. Roosevelt 
will accept a “draft” and run again. The 
Party machinery quietly is being set to 
grind out that draft. Postmaster General 
Frank Walker, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and other 
Party officials are saying nothing publicly. 
All operations are behind the scenes. 

In the absence of any other outspoken 
candidate in the Party, James A. Farley, 
the former Democratic chairman, now 
estranged from the President, would hard- 
ly be able to prevent a Roosevelt draft, 
even if he should have in his pocket the 
full 94 votes of the New York delegation. 

The Republicans’ problem is less sim- 
ple. Given the breaks, they figure they 
have a good fighting chance to win. The 
trend ran their way in the 1942 elections. 
If they can capture the electoral vote of 
the States in which they hold the gov- 
ernorships, they have the Presidency in 
the bag. But they must sew together the 
foreign-policy rip in their party garment. 
And they must choose a candidate. More- 
over, their candidate needs to be good. 
He is not likely to be running against an 
amateur. He may well be the same cham- 
pion Mr. Willkie said he wanted to meet 
in 1940—and did. 

The Republicans hold the governorships 
in 24 of the 48 States. These include States 
with big electoral votes—California, Ili- 
nois, Michigan, New York, Ohio and 


conservative minds of 


sources 


24 


Pennsylvania. The total vote of the States 
controlled by the Republicans adds up to 
$12. The electoral vote of Democratic- 
controlled States totals 219. But Mich- 
igan, alone, of the States in the Repub- 
lican column, voted for Mr. Willkie in 
1940. 

Inside the Republican Party, all sorts 
of arguments remain to be settled. Mr. 
Willkie, the Party's last standard-bearer, 
favors a stronger brand of international 
ism than many of the Old Guard Repub 
licans can take at one gulp. A Republi- 
can postwar policy committee, headed by 
Deneen Watson, a Chicago lawyer, and fi- 
nanced by Denison B. Hull, a Chicago 
architect, produced a threat that they 


would take a continuance of the New 





Deal in preference to smug isolationism. 
Such old-line Republicans as Chairman 
Spangler and Senator Taft, of Ohio, called 
them troublemakers. 

The main section of the Party’s postwar 
policy makers will thresh out the problem 
at Lake Huron’s swanky Mackinac Island 
resort during the week after Labor Day. 
Whatever the group decides may be ac- 
cepted, or rejected, by the Convention's 
platform committee next June. The plat- 
form committee is the final judge of what 
sort of policy statement shall be submitted 
to the Convention—and the candidate is 
the one who interprets that statement. He 
may blandly ignore it, or even denounce 
it. Both have been done in the past. 

Republican candidate prospects range 
from Mr. Willkie to Senator Taft. In the 
middle ground between them are Gov- 
ernors Bricker, of Ohio, Dewey, of New 
York, and, not wholly removed from the 
picture, former Governor Stassen, of Min- 
nesota. Mr. Willkie has challenged Robert 


———— 
McCormick, the Chicago publisher. tn 
fight out the isolationist question jn thy 
Illinois preferential primary, but the chal. 
lenge has not yet been accepted, And , 
committee has been formed in Illinois + 
press—without his  permission—for th 
nomination of Gen. Douglas MacArt} . 
Taft. one of th 
strongest opponents Mr. Willkie had » 
the 1940 Convention battle, has emis 
his support to Governor Bricker. But man 
Republican guessers figure that the Go. 
ernor will be out of the running early jp 4), 
Convention voting, and that the delegati 
may bounce back to Senator Taft, Th, 
Senator has strong conservative backing 
But Mr. Willkie, whether or not he eq 
win the nomination. will have a great ve 


Senator who was 


—Acme 
EXPLAINING THE VOTE TO SERVICE MEN WILL BE A GLOBAL AFFAIR 
also the answer to politicians’ prayers 


power. He will be the spokesman for th 
most liberal wing of the Party. 

If the war should end, Republica: 
figure they would have a better chane 
than if it is still going on. But, if th 
soldiers do not decide the election wil 
their fighting, they may with their vote 

Upwards of 9,000,000 Americans of vot- 
ing age will be scattered over the ear! 
Special arrangements are being made | 
vet their vote. For those at home, pe 
cards will be distributed, returnable 
the voters’ home States to get sped 
ballots. For those abroad, microfilmed be! 
lots will be distributed. Camp elections 
be held, and the ballots returned to the 
voters’ home States. The whole process § 
highly involved. 

But the answer to the election might lt 
in these 9,000,000 Army-Navy ballots. 
only one election in recent history—the 
victory of President Roosevelt over Al 
Landon in 1936—has the margin of the 
popular vote been higher than 9,000,000 
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FLUID DRIVE ON AN AIRACOBRA? 


To those who thought that Fluid Drives were limited in scope to marine 

use and to variable speed fan control, here is startling news. American 

\ Blower Fluid Drives are now serving our Armed Forces in the air — 
on planes, like the Airacobra P-3g. 

As these deadly fighters leave normal flving altitudes, oil automati- 

cally flows into an American Blower Fluid Drive which controls the 

speed of a secondary supercharger. As the ship rises, the amount of 

oil in the fluid drive increases, automatically increasing the speed 

\ of the supercharger to offset the difference in barometric pressure 

(until the secondary supercharger runs at full capacity). As the 

ship descends, oil automatically flows from the fluid drive, de- 
creasing supercharger speed. 

Making Fluid Drives for the U. S$. Armed Forces is a job 
that has been entrusted to American Blower by the Navy, 
Army and Maritime Commission. It is an assignment that 

is vital to victory — one that fits right in with our engineer- 

ing skill and extensive manufacturing facilities, 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 4°" 
g 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO AMERICAN BLOWER 
Z\ GS Jp] 


7 . . , S 
Division of AMERICAN Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation ore 


After Victory our war experience in the de- 
sign, development, manufacture and appli- 
cation of Fluid Drives, as well as our air 
handling experience on equipment of all 
types, will have an even greater scope in 
promoting peacetime progress. 
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we 













For excellence 


in production. 





Cutaway view of 
American Blower 
Fluid Drive. There 
is no mechanical 


connection be- 





tween driving and 





ariven members, 
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COMING SHORTAGE OF AUTOS 


Problem of Replacing Worn-out Cars of Farmers and War Workers 


Little prospect of new 
production before 1944. 
Requisitioning a last resort 


\ shortage of automobiles may give 
Government and motorists another head- 
ache as painful as gasoline and tire short- 
aves before another vear is out. 

Cars owned by the nation’s farmers and 
war workers are wearing out. The rate at 
which these cars are being replaced 
through the used car market is slowing 
down. The result is that the Government 
soon may be up against the new problem 
of deciding whether to build new cars, or 
to take cars away from those who do not 
need them for essential transportation. 

Enough cars. The trouble for the next 
two years at least is not expected to be an 
absolute, over-all, shortage of usable cars. 
The best available estimates are that the 
national supply of usable cars will amount 
to 23,500,000 at the end of 1944. And the 
country’s essential private transportation 
can be handled by about 20,000,000 cars. 
This estimate assumes that auto travel 
will be held to a national average of 
around 5,200 miles a year, and that cars 
are going to be conserved rather care- 
fully. The experts are fairly optimistic 
that the national stock pile of usable cars 
will not approach the danger point until 
late in 1945. 

But that offers small comfort to the 
several million car owners who bought 
their cars for pleasure only. They may be 
called upon by the Government, in one 
way or another, to give up those cars so 
that essential auto travel can be main- 
tained. Families with two cars may be 
asked to get along with one. City dwellers, 
who can get to work by streetcar, bus or 
train, may be told that farmers and work- 
ers without access to city transit lines 
need their cars to get to work. 

Such a development might come long 
before the dwindling national supply of 
cars falls near rock-bottom levels. The rea- 
son 1s that farmers and workers, as a 
group, own the oldest cars. They drive 
their vehicles farther, wear them out 
faster. They own most of the 13,000,000 
cars—half of all the cars—that will be 7 
years old and older by the end of this year. 
Some 5,000,000 cars will be 11 years old 
and older, a year past junking age by 
peacetime standards. 

What can be done. As those old cars 
wear out they will have to be replaced. So 
far, the sale of used cars has been sufficient 
to meet all demands. Anyone who wants a 
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car can get one if he is willing to pay the 
price. However, the used car market is 
getting tighter every day. Dealers estimate 
that they have about 300,000 used cars in 
their stocks now, compared with the usual 
700.000 to 1,000,000. 


When the market eventually slows down 


supply of about 
to the point where essential drivers can- 
vehicles, the 
Government may be forced to adopt one 


not replace their worn-out 


or more of these alternatives: 

Cut gas rations. Motorists who cannot 
qualify for occupational rations might find 
their gasoline supplies reduced to a point 
that would make use of their cars prac- 
tically This, it is believed, 
would lead many people to sell their cars 
rather than store them and watch them 
depreciate. But 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 cars 
already are jacked up in garages because 
of gasoline and tire restrictions, and their 
owners apparently are reluctant to let 
them go. Some officials say that many of 
these cars are being held for higher prices, 
that a price ceiling would force them out 
of hiding. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion is considering imposing such a ceiling. 

Produce new cars. The least painful way 
to solve any shortage that might develop 
would be to turn out some new cars. But 
military steel requirements effectively 
block any chance for production of new 
autos in 1943 and early 1944. What hap- 
pens in late 1944 depends upon the course 
of the war. At any rate, the Government 
is giving increasing attention to all the 


impossible. 





problems of civilian needs, and automobile 
ranks high in the list. 
Requisition cars. This poses such a ter- 


transportation 


rific administrative job that the Govern 
ment shies away from it and considers it 
a last resort, although the Office of De- 
fense Transportation possesses the power to 
requisition. There is very little expectation 
that such 
war demands continue high. 

When the crisis will come. The rate at 
which cars driven in essential work wear 


a step will be necessary unless 


out will determine when the Government 
will be forced to adopt any or all of the 
foregoing alternatives. No one is willing 
to predict just how fast those cars will 
wear out. Baling wire and ingenuity, as 
many a farmer knows, can keep a car run- 
ning long past the usual junking stage. 
But ODT is watching the effects of ac- 
cumulating wear and tear so it can take 
action before a real breakdown occurs. 

Meanwhile, the War Production Board 
is expanding output of repair parts, with 
special attention to the problem of parts 
for older cars. The supply of parts is not 
as serious as the man-power situation. 
Mechanics have gone to the armed forces 
and to better-paying jobs in war indus- 
tries, and so far nothing much has been 
accomplished to ease the employment 
shortage. At the same time, the volume 
of repair work is stepping up. 

All in all, the outlook is that “happy 
motoring” will remain just a dream until 
the European war is won. 





~—Willys-Overland Photo 
“WILLIE THE SCOUT CAR HAS THE PRIORITY 
. - . the public may need baling wire and ingenuity 
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“in proportion as the structure of @ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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* RUSSIA—PARTNER OR RIVAL? © ii 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Anybody who has followed the cryptic comments 
and occasional public statements that have come from 
Moscow, London or Washington relative to Stalin’s 
attitude toward the other members of the United Na- 
tions must have noted that Russia occupies a strange 
position in this war. 

Is Russia a genuine partner or just a totalitarian 
state eager to dominate the postwar situation? 

No good purpose can be served by smothering dis- 
cussion of so vital a subject. Sooner or later it must 
come to the surface as the biggest single issue of our 
times. We do not strengthen our case for the “Four 
Freedoms” nor do we persuasively ask our youth to 
make supreme sacrifices when we do not seem to have 
the courage of our convictions with respect to an ally 
who remains inscrutable and detached. 

Clearly if there are fundamental principles at stake 
and if we are not to be criticized for hypocrisy, candor 
calls for an examination of Russian-American relations 
lest we drift into one of those partnerships which breed 
mutual suspicion instead of developing mutual trust. 

Russia today is at war with Germany but at peace 
with Japan. 

Russia today gets lend-lease supplies from us across 
the Pacific Ocean and through dangerous, submarine- 
infested routes of the Atlantic. The Japanese do not 
molest the cargo ships we send from Seattle to Vladi- 
vostok but the Nazis sink our ships and kill our sea- 
men who try to take cargoes from New York to 
Murmansk. 

At an enormous expense and in the face of we'l- 
nigh insurmountable obstacles, we have built a rail- 
road in Iran and diverted thousands upon thousands 
of tons of our shipping to give Russia a lifeline 
through the Persian Gulf. Untold sacrifices have been 
made by our citizens and by our own forces in the Far 
East as we allocated precious shipping to get fuel and 
munitions into Russia by way of the Indian Ocean. 
SIGNIFICANCE IN When Admiral Standley, a for- 
THE ABSENCES OF ™* Chief of Naval Operations 
SOVIET ENVOYS and now American Ambassador 
at Moscow, complained bitterly 
in the press recently that news of what we were doing 
for Russia was being withheld from the Russian peo- 
ple, many persons in this country looked askance at 
this apparent breach of diplomatic etiquette. But Ad- 
miral Standley is still the American Ambassador at 
Moscow. Evidently the Russians, who like blunt 


. STALIN WANTS 
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speech, didn’t ask for his recall. On the contrary, son§ 4) 
improvement has been noted in the publication , disp 
news about America inside Russia. terre 
But it is significant that no Russian Ambassador cons 
now at his post in Washington, and none at Londy, Ang 
It is significant, too, that after the Casablanca conte. go t 
ence President Roosevelt publicly expressed rege} 1 
that no representative of Russia had attended. at le 
Again our President and thf whe 
HUGE ARMIES ON British Prime Minister are in last 
A SECOND FRONT conference, this time in Canad: Jin A 
and unquestionably they hav} divi: 
before them vexing questions of policy and militay}cour 
plans. Again the President tells the correspondentsz} W 
his press conference that he wishes very much therfthe | 
could be Russian representation at the conferences isfintes 
Canada with the Prime Minister. Then the Russia folize 
official news agency announces that Russian repre-fyard 
sentatives had not been invited to attend “because ofmon 
the nature of the conference”—presumably because itfSicil 
might relate to Japan. in W 
But why must the American people and the Britis: mon 
people remain silent in the face of this confusion ani fiew: 
ambiguity? Have we lost our faith in public discw4 St 
sion, in the tremendous power of moral force express }poin 
through carefully chosen words of public statement’fiis : 
We merely postpone the evil day when we assum|Was 
these things will right themselves and somehow gpd 
settled later on. coul 
Or is there perhaps a certain blame on our sidegues 
which we ourselves are withholding from our own pé- the « 
ples? It is possible to infer this only from a reading) ¥oul 
of such statements as Stalin and the Russian news} “ 
papers have given out. R 
First of all, we know that the Russian Premier hag” 
wanted the Anglo-American high command to opené}*tt 
“second front” on the continent of Europe. We, ono milli 
side, have tried by camouflaged words to answer th#t Herc 
we already have a second front and will open a thitd wr 
and a fourth. and 
This presumably means that Sicily is a front alfyp 
that the air war over Germany is a front and that @fig ; 
measures against the Nazi submarines constitute ‘K¢ep, 
front and that our diversion of Japanese forces int] 
Solomons and New Guinea—thus tying up much tali 
Japan’s scarce shipping—makes another front es op 
cially helpful to Russia by keeping Japan from = 
tacking Siberia. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





_— 





‘,Som— All this Stalin would doubtless concede. He doesn’t 
tion of disparage what we have done in Africa and the Medi- 
trranean, in the Atlantic, or in the Pacific, but he 
adoris#construes our words as the typical equivocation of 
ond | Anglo-American diplomacy—arguments that do not 
confer. go to the root of the matter. 

rege! Stalin considers a “second front” to be one in which 
. at least 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 troops are engaged and 
nd th# where the fighting area covered is substantial. He said 
are inflast winter that all the German divisions engaged 
‘anata Sin Africa were but a handful compared to the Axis 
y har}divisions occupied on the Russian front. And, of 
nilitay f course, he’s right about that. 
ents) When Stalin talks, therefore, about an invasion of 
h therfthe European continent and a “second front,” he isn’t 
nces infinterested in small scale operations such as monop- 
Russiafolize our headlines when we make a gain of a few 
| repre fyards at Munda in the Solomons or when we spend a 
ausedfmonth trying to oust a few German divisions from 
causeit{Sicily and find ourselves tangled up with a situation 
in which the Nazis can keep us occupied for many 
Britt {months in the North and South of Italy with but a 
ion ani | few of their divisions. 

discu.¢ Stalin, from his standpoint, has reason to be disap- 
pressed pointed with what Prime Minister Churchill said in 
tement) puis speech to our Congress the last time he was in 
assum § Washington. The Prime Minister stressed air warfare 
how gtgand said he saw no harm in trying to see if a war 
could be won by air power alone provided other meas- 
sur sidefres were not excluded. Mr. Churchill didn’t say when 
wn peo-gtie other measures would be tried or when judgment 
reading YOUld be rendered as to the success or failure of the 
n new-f2r “experiment.” 
Russia isn’t interested in seeing America and Brit- 
nier hag’ withhold their huge armies from battle while “ex- 
> opena|xtiments” are tried. Stalin is a realist who has seen 
>, on ott nillions of his countrymen killed or maimed in a 
wer tht[ierce warfare that has now passed through its second 
. a thindpear. He has seen a vast amount of the Russian home- 
land conquered by the enemy. 
ont aR WAR FAILS It may be that air war is less ex- 
that ho DiVERT MANY P¢2sive in lives, and that’s why it 
stitute “eeRMAN DIVISIONS appeals to the Anglo-Americans. 
esintt} But that’s not helping Russia as 
much of talin sees it. For while the British and Americans try 
nt ee fet “experiment” and use a few divisions to keep 
from a kp the operations in the Mediterranean, Stalin feels 
fe and his people are bearing the brunt of this war. 











Failure of Anglo-Americans to open a real second front has 


doubtless made Stalin indifferent to Churchill-Roosevelt 
conferences—Effect on postwar situation. 


When will America and Britain send a big army 
across the 20 miles of the English Channel? When 
will the block-busters and the well-dramatized sta- 
tistics of tons of bombs be related to the fortifications 
on the Channel coast? And when will the much 
vaunted air power make it possible for an army to 
land across the English Channel even as it did across 
the much wider Straits of Sicily? 

PARTNERSHIP NOW a are the questions that no 
oubt bother Stalin and make 
WILL MEAN AMITY hi ii 
AT PEACE TABLE is course toward Britain and 
America so strange. If the Brit- 
ish and Americans are loath to make sacrifices so as 
to help drag the scores of Nazi divisions off the 
Russian Army, why should Stalin concern himself 
about meetings with the British Prime Minister and 
the President? He is fighting in a brutal, old-fash- 
ioned war, and all around him are the Russian people 
who have given so gallantly their sons and brothers 
and fathers and husbands. 

And what have we done to help? Beautiful phrases 
of admiration have come from our side for all this, 
but to Stalin’s mind the big invasion of Europe is still 
unaccomplished while Russia is wearing herself out 
killing Germans as the Anglo-Americans look on. 

A real “second front” is imperative if we are to 
shorten the war. Most of the American military ad- 
visers have wanted such a front for a long time. Amer- 
ica and Britain must lead the conquering armies into 
Germany if we are to have a powerful voice at the 
peace table. Otherwise, Russia will become our com- 
petitor and rival, and she has vast territories abutting 
the Pacific and can complicate our position consider- 
ably with respect to both China and Japan. 

But before we agree tc such a second front, how- 
ever, we must exact pledges from Stalin that, when 
the time is opportune, he will permit us to bomb Ja- 
pan from Siberian bases. That’s a simple quid pro quo 
and an evidence of a true military partnership. At the 
moment, it may be suspected that Stalin thinks the 
Allies are not willing to pay the price in manpower 
needed to defeat Germany by ground operations. He 
would have more respect for them if they landed big 
armies in northern Europe and fought this war in 1943 
as it must otherwise eventually be fought in 1944 or 
1945 before victory can be assured. 

Russia can be our partner or our rival. The choice 
is with us. 





















The U.S. and British navies are getting 
ready to blow the Japanese out of the 
Pacific. Allied naval strength constantly 
grows. Japanese naval strength remains 
static, or declines. The Pictogram gives 
a comparison as of this vear and next. 

This year. For 1943, the combined 
British and American fleet outnumbers 
the Japanese by nearly four to one in 
tonnage. But, just now. large portions 
of this coml:ined fleet are needed to bat- 
tle submarines in the Atlantic, to sup- 
port fighting troops in the Mediter- 
ranean and to keep German fleet units 
bottled up in Norwegian fjords. 

Next year. But in 1944, whether Hitler 
is finally beaten or not, it is expected 
that most of the fleet can be released 
from European waters. England and the 
United States then can bring together a 
navy five times as great as that of the 
Japanese, a minimum of 5,000,000 tons 
for the United Nations:and a maximum 
of 1,000,000 tons for Japan. The Japa- 
nese figure assumes that all of Japan’s 
battle losses will have been replaced. 

In the past. The situation was not al- 
ways so optimistic. Early in 1942 the 
American flect had been stricken by the 
losses at Pearl Harbor. The British had 
suffered many battle losses. There were 
gloomy statements that the Japanese, 
French, Italian and German fleets, if 
united, would outnumber and outgun 
anything the Allies could assemble. 

American production. But then came 
the miracle of U.S. production. Exact 
figures are a Navy secret, but, during 
1942, fighting tonnage grew from 1,372,- 
375 tons to about 2.200.000. During 
1943 the actual number of ships is to be 
doubled and the tonnage increased by 
60 per cent, bringing the total close to 
3,500,000 tons by the end of the vear. 

In the first six months of this vear, 
more than 6,000 naval craft of all kinds 
were built and the number of fighting 
craft completed was triple that for the 
corresponding period of 1942. 

British production. The British have 
been building combat ships, too. British 
production has just about replaced bat- 
tle losses, giving Britain approximately 
the naval strength it had in the early 
days of the war, some 1,500,000 tons. 

Japanese production. Japan started 
off with about 1,000,000 tons of fighting 
ships. Her battle losses have been tre- 
mendous. Japan’s steel production is 
small by comparison with that of the 
U.S., scarcely one-tenth as large. Best 
information is that Japan scarcely can 
have replaced her battle losses. 

So the consequences a year from now 
are obvious. 
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Promise of independence 
to Philippines. Sixth 
meeting with Mr. Churchill 


President Roosevelt restated the doc- 
trines of the Atlantic Charter before he 
sat down in another historic conference 
with Prime Minister Churchill. Mr. Roose- 
velt that the United Nations 
were pledged to respect the right of all 


reminded 


peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live. He added that 
x second promise was that there would be 
world-wide collaboration for security. 

The President was calling attention to 
the second anniversary of the signing of 
the Atlantic Charter. He reminded 
that it was another = anniversary-—the 
signing of America’s Social Security Law, 
which he said should be extended to farm- 
ers, farm laborers, small businessmen and 
others who are excluded. As to the 
Mr. said the United Na- 


tions stand “upon the threshold of major 


also 


now 
war, Roosevelt 
developments.” 

At the moment he issued his statement, 
the President was preparing to sit down 





—Harris & Ewing 


AT WHITE HOUSE: KING, LEAHY, MARSHALL the 


did they set the zero hour? 
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_ Presidents Weelk 
RENEWED PLEDGES OF FREEDOM 


Mr. Roosevelt's Emphasis on Atlantic Charter’s Guarantee to Nation; 


with the top planner of Great Britain to 
study how and when to deal the final 
crushing blows in Europe: what sort of 
government could be patched together for 
the transition period that must precede a 
final peace; and how to press the war for- 
ward at a more rapid pace in the Pacific. 

Mr. Roosevelt gave a hint of the Pacific 
plans in a speech last week to the Philip- 
pines. On the 
American occupation of the islands, the 
President promised the Filipino people full 
independence from the United States “the 
moment the power of our Japanese 
enemies is destroyed.” 

“You will soon be redeemed from the 
Japanese yoke and you will be assisted in 


15th anniversary of the 


the full repair of the ravages caused by 
the war,” he said. Mr. Roosevelt promised, 
furthermore, that the Philippine Govern- 
ment will have a place in the peace con- 
ferences that follow the defeat of Japan. 

Joaquin M. Elizalde, the Philippine 
Resident Commissioner in Washington, in- 
terpreted the speech as a counter to a re- 
port that Japan had promised to grant 
independence to the Philippines by the 
end of this year. He said Mr. Roosevelt 
meant that the islands would 
not have to wait until July 4, 
1946, for 
quired by existing law—but 


freedom—as _ re- 


that independence would be 
automatic as soon as the Japa- 
driven out. This 
would require amendatory 
legislation. 

The Pacific phase of the 
war planning was emphasized 
by reports from Moscow that 
the Russians had not been in- 
vited to sit in on the confer- 
ence. They are not at war with 
Japan. Tass, the Russian news 
agency, said that “because of 
the character of the confer- 
ence the participation of any 
one representative of the So- 
viet Government was not and 
is not suggested.” 

Most of the visitors whom 
the President saw were men 
who dealt in various phases 
of the work ahead. He talked 
with Dr. A. Loudon, Ambas- 
sador of the Netherlands, and 
Johannes van den Broek, the 


hese are 


Netherlands Minister of Fi- 
nance. The drive back into 
Netherlands Indies has 


not yet begun. The President 





worked out with Lord Halifax final play 
for the meeting with Mr. Churchill. 

In preparation for the meeting, \; 
Roosevelt rounded together military and 
diplomatic information in a series of talks 
and luncheons with Secretaries Hull anj 
Stimson, Admirals Leahy and King and 
Generals Marshall and Arnold. Secretary 
Stimson, at 75, had just completed a J3. 
500-mile trip into the war theaters, wher 
he saw American soldiers poised for action, 

Despite the rush of getting plans to 
ecther, the President took time to buy 
from Roy M. North, of the Post Offic 
Department, the first sheet of a nes 
5-cent postage stamp honoring Luxen- 
hourg. He got from Governor Olin D 
Johnston, of South Carolina, an appeal 
that the ceiling on tobacco in that State 
he lifted to 48 cents. Sam J. Solomon, 
president of Northeast Airlines, brought in 
a report prepared by a group of air-line 
companies proposing free and open com- 
petition, world-wide, for postwar aviation. 

Senator Hatch (Dem.) , of New Mexico, 
opened up another postwar subject. He 
gave Mr. Roosevelt a report of his recent 
trip over the country as one of a group of 
members of Congress who are debating 
plan for America’s participation in policing 
the world to maintain the peace after this 
war. The plan has the backing of Senators 
and Representatives from both parties. 4 
survey will be made of Senate sentiment 
after Congress comes back, and, if the 
plan can muster the two-thirds vote that 
would be required for any treaty, it is 
likely to be pushed to a vote. Less than 
two-thirds, however, would not be regarded 
us an encouraging sign for the rest of the 
world, since any treaty embodying the 
plan would require such a majority. 

In his press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
said there would be no Russian participa 
tion in his conferences with Mr. Chureb- 
ill, but that the conferees would be glad 
to have the Russians take part. He said 
that a conference he had just concluded 
with Secretary Hull, Under Secretar 
Sumner Welles and special assistant Le 
Pasvolsky of the State Department, Nor 
man Davis of the American Red Cross, 
and Dr. Isaiah Bowman, vice president 0! 
the National Academy of Sciences, had 
dealt with postwar planning. Dr, Bowmat 
is the geographer who helped to draw up 
the international boundaries that were 
the Versailles Treaty. The 
group brought some more of the material 
that went into Mr. Roosevelt’s head for 
use in his sixth meeting with Mr. Churchill. 
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Front as well as rear loading, better load distribution, tandem front driving axles, 
plastic windshields, periscope rear vision, are only a few of the possibilities for 
progress in transport after Victory, according to Lurelle Guild, noted New York 
industrial designer, creator of the “Truck of the Future” pictured above. Mr. 
Guild says American Motor Vehicle Manufacturers will show the way. 





Super-Transport on Super-Highways 


Today motor transportation progress is concentrated on the develop- 
ment of superior military vehicles— with specialized axles and 
brakes by Timken playing a leading role. 


As for tomorrow, regardless of the size, shape or design of the 
trucks and buses produced by America’s great manufacturers, axles 
must carry the load, move the load, stop the load. And Timken will 
be ready with improved axles and brakes that will do the job better 
and more economically in the long run. 


Now, ‘til Victory, take care of your trucks and buses! We'll help you— 
by furnishing complete Axle Maintenance aids, including the showing of 
a full-color sound film on “Teamwork” to your organization, on request. 





“Well Done” 





For a better world 


tomorrow, buy War 


Savings Bonds today. 
~ For Production TIMKEN AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION « OSHKOSH 


WISCONSIN 





BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 

TODAY 
Keep America 


free 














PANCAKES THE U-BOATS 
cali Stomach 


Ve" in this war is less 
likely to go to the side that 
could put the most weapons into 
action at the outset, than to the 
side that can most swiftly increase 
its output and most steadily im- 
prove the performance of its arms. 


For example, one of the Navy’s 
most usefui helpers in fighting the 
U-boats is a recently perfected 
Diesel engine called a “pancake” 


because its cylinders are stacked 
one above the other. Combined 
with GM-developed controllable 
pitch propellers, this engine has 
made possible a new-type sub- 
chaser with more speed, wider 
range, increased maneuverability 
—and therefore greater effective- 
ness. 


That engine grew from the same 
roots as GM Diesels powering 


tanks, trucks, landing barges and 
the like. It is blood brother of 
the mighty GM Diesels that haul 
swift streamlined trains and 
power the newest destroyer es- 
cort vessels. 


It was made available for war- 
time use by technological progress 
which enables us to get equal 
power out of one-fifth the weight 
packed into one-third the space. 


Poison to U-boats, the “pancake”’ 
Diesel is not alone helping our 
fighting men to win victory. It is 
tangible and impressive proof that 
our manufacturing knowledge 
plus our war-gained experience 
in ways to improve the product, 
increase volume and stretch vital 
materials, can be used after vic- 
tory to provide more and better 
things for more and more people. 


(GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
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IN THERE PITCHING WITH 


Buses Deliver Manpower to Help 
Harvest America’s Crops 


Our fighting men and workers are 
counting on food from this year’s har 
vest . . so are our allies all over the 
world. And the American farmer will 


never let them down 


Against heavy 
odds, he is coming through with a 
crop. Now he ts calling for manpower 
to Save it! 

For the answer to this call, the farmer 
is depending on his old friends, the 
highways. In war as in peace, it is over 
these highways that help must come 
And it is here that intercity buses roll 

connecting America’s 6 million 


farms with every other place in the 


nation giving the farmer direct ac- 
cess to neighboring towns for market- 
ing .. . for buying farm supplies . 
bringing vitally needed manpower to 
his very gates 

Moving manpower ts a specialty of 
And 


at this specialty as 


the motor bus lines. they are 


working never 
before —in war plant areas, at induc- 
tion centers and military camps, in 
cities and rural communities alike, 
carrying all types of war-busy people 
who move back and forth along three 
hundred and thirty thousand miles 


of highways 


‘ 


THE FARMER 


This flow of aS by hichway must 


not be slackened. With all the experience 
and resources at their command, the 
bus lines are concentrating on their 
ever-growing wartime job keeping 
the highways at work for victory! 

* - _ 


HOW INTERCITY BUSES KEEP THE HIGH- 
WAYS AT WORK FOR VICTORY 


The trathe load of the intercity s lines | 





creased more than 75% within the past year 
692 million passengers in 1942 ® Be e the 
wverage 45,000 miles per tire and cart 
passengers buses use only a fracti 

rubber, per passenger, as do private cars ® Bus 
lines have pooled schedules and equipment elimi 
nated all non-essential services shed 
near-miracles in Conserving Manpower and ma 


terials ® Buses are playing a vital part in building 


America’s great army carrying the great ma- 


jority of all inductees requiring intercity service * 


MOTOR BUS LINES OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERATORS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





The collapse of Mussolini’s regime, ru- } 
mors of dissension between Hitler and his 
military leaders, and the new Churchill- 
Roosevelt meeting indicate strategic changes 
in the line-up on European fronts. In view 
of these developments, estimates of the 
duration of the war are being revised 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked military and naval experts, 
historians and others this question: 


In view cf the elimination of 
Mussolini, how long do you think 
the war in Europe will last? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 


Max Werner 
New York, N.Y.; Writer on Military Sub- 
jects; Author of “Attack Can Win In ‘43,” 
answers: (by tel 
Recent events in Italy can shorten the 
war in Europe. They prove that the dlis- 
integration of the Axis is already under 
way. The deflection of Italy opens for 
Anglo-American assault all of the military 
pathways leading toward the heart of 
Germany from the south: from the mouth 
of the Danube to the French-Spanish 
frontier. Only a small portion of available 
Anglo-American forees is now in military 
action. If all these forces in co-ordination 
with the Red Army are thrown into battle, 
a military decision can be reached in 1943, 


Dr. Edward S. Corwin 


Princeton, N. J.; Professor of Politics and 
Jurisprudence, Princeton University, 
answers: (by telegraph 
Mussolini's fall will have important 
consequences by showing discontented ele- 
ments in German-oceupied countries and 
Germany itself that it can be done. Stalin’s 
creation of a kind of German government- 
in-exile is indicative. The decline of the 
Luftwaffe and the U-boat as factors is 
apparent. The latest German offensive has 
become a retreat. While recognizing that 
prophecy is, at safest, a hazardous busi- 
ness, I should not be surprised to see 
organized warfare on a broad scale cease 
on the continent within six months. 


Maj. Gen. David P. Barrows 


(Ret.); Oakland, Calif.; Trustee, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


The war in Europe may last no longer 
than late summer of next year. The elimi- 
nation of Mussolini seriously affects the 
‘lictatorship of Hitler. The surrender of 
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Low-Cost Ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone 
Soaks Up Office Noise Demons 


LATTERING typewriters. 
ringing telephones, banging 
file drawers—that’s how noise de- 
mons are born. It’s no wonder that 
work slows down and errors mount 
up, nor that employee turnover and 
absenteeism are constant problems. 
gut noise demons die suddenly 
when Cushiontone is on the job. 
Kach 12” x 12” unit has 184 deep 
holes which instantly absorb up to 
759 of all sound waves reaching 
the ceiling. This high efficiency is 
permanent—even repainting with 
ordinary paint and painting meth- 
ods doesn't affect it at all. 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone is fac- 
tory-linished, ready to apply. It 
can be installed with little or no 


Made by the A) 
Pgssbtigelslo Me Giale)t it) ba 





interruption to office routine, and 
at surprisingly low cost. 
Cushiontone’s smooth, beveled 
edges are painted just like the sur- 
face—an attractive light ivory color 
which provides the excellent light 
reflecting factor of 0.73. Cushion- 
tone has high insulating value, too. 


Write for NEW ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


“How to Exterminate Office 
Noise Demons” is the title of 
a fully illustrated new folder 
which will show you what Cushion- 
tone has done for other offices. 
Write for your free copy to Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Building 
Materials Division, 8608 Stevens 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's 
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Hitler and his Nazi " 
to carry their war transportation load, 


supermen”’ counted on superhighways 
In their vaunted opinion, 


railroads were secondary. 


Now, these ‘‘supermen’”’ 


are learning too late what America 
knows. They are learning that mass railway transportation is 
vital to mass production and movement of war materials and 
mass movement of fighting men. They are learning that a vast 
network of 400,000 miles of steel rails crisscrosses and unites 
every part of this land. They are learning and feeling the effects, 
of America's overwhelming war production and military power, 
which keeps the rails of this nation humming every hour of the 
day and night, with the efficient movement of one and one- 
third million tons of freight a mile every minute and more than 
2,000,000 fighting men a month. They are learning the hard 
and bitter way how the American railroads, with their efficiency 
and coordination and their loyal employees, are performing the 
biggest transportation job the world has ever seen. 


Above all, Hitler and his ‘‘supermen”’ will learn in the months 
to come that free enterprise and the free people of the United 
Nations will win unconditional surrender from their enemies. 


ORFO 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS 


suY MORE wakRt 8OnNODS 


and WESTERN 


...- AU UNITED FOR VICTORY/ 


German troops in Tunisia and on Sicily 
while capitulations are in relatively small 
battles, will impair confidence in their 
invincibility. The loss of Orel adds to thj, 
but the most decisive effect on Germa, 
resistance is the revealed potency of Allied 
air bombing of Hamburg, the menace t 
Berlin and the Rumanian oil fields, Such 
actions will not diminish in number and 
fury. Their steady increase will break th. 
German resolution. As personal opinion, | 
expect an early end of the war in Europ 


Rear Adm. Reginald R. Belknap 


(Ret.); Madison, Conn.; Former Naval 4 
tache at Berlin, Rome and Vienna; Novo 
Aide to President Theodore Roosevelt, Fo, 
mer Director of Strategy Department, No 
val War College, 

answers: 

Authentic information of the whol 
European situation is too meager for any 
prediction to be more than a guess, Hoy. 
ever, unconditional surrender in Germam 
will come the sooner by our steadily main. 
taining full and increasing supply for th: 
front; so that the general gain, throug! 
bombings and by victory in North Africa 
and Sicily, may continue without losing 
momentum or allowing the enemy respite 
for repair and reorganization of resistance 
Brilliant progress so far calls for eve 
heavier and more insistent attack. 


William K. Wallace 


New York, N.Y.; Historian; Former Charge 
d’Affairs at Copenhagen, 
answers: 

The downfall of Mussolini should not 
lead us to believe that this event has 
hastened the end of the war. On the con- 
trary, it may well mean that it has been 
prolonged. Mussolini has, for a long time 
been recognized as a liability by the Nazis 

Our own high command ought to be left 
free to carry out its plans without being 
compelled to punch a time clock at every 
step. What is most to be feared is political 
interference with our war timetable. A pre- 
mature peace will sabotage victory. The 
war must end in Berlin. Rome is a mer 
way station. The fact that we may arrive 
there ahead of schedule does not mean that 
we will arrive at journey’s end the sooner 

A people eagerly discounting peace cat- 
not wage war. Victory comes only to thos 
with a stronger will to win. We cannot 
afford to accept any short cut to peace 
without victory. The war in Europe must 
continue for another year if unconditional 
surrender, in fact as well as in word, is to 


be attained. We can accept no less. 


Brig. Gen. R. S. Abernethy 


(Rét.); Summerton, S. C.; Commander, 165th 
F. A. Brigade, A. E. F., World Wor I, 


answers: 
I look to see Germany put out by a 
tumn, 1944; Japan, late im 1945. 
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RAPID movement of men, munitions, 
weapons and supplies is essential to 


ne 


| 





Chrysler Fire Pumper 


victory in a mecha- 
nized war. This is a 
struggle for horse- 
power and man- 
power. 


One of the big- 
gest items in the 
Chrysler Division's 


great war production program is 


horsepower — engines, 


more engines. 


engines and 


Chrysler marine en- 


gines in a large variety of war-time 
uses are enhancing the reputation 
that they made in civilian service. 
They are driving 
commando barges, 


landing barge’s, 
boats, 
patrol boats, picket 
boats and many 


personnel 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION: Indusiric! Engines - 
Navy Pontoons . 
Tank Engine Assemblies 

Air Raid Sirens - 


Morine Tractors 


Chrysler Marine 
Engine 


Tonk Ports - 
Gun Boxes - 





Airplane Wing Panels 
Horbor Tugs 
Seorchlight Reflectors 






Chrysler marine engines—sturdy, powerful, reliable—are 
making good where victory and men's lives are the stake. 


other types of small boats used in 
Naval or Military operations. 


Regardless of the type of work 
demanded of them, Chrysler marine 
engines are proving 
their worth—the 
natural result of 
Chrysler’s une- 
qualled engineering 
genius in design 
and high precision 
in manufacture. 
They are taking all 
kinds of punishment on the seven 
seas. Their Superfinished bearing 
surfaces insure long life, smooth per- 
formance and the 
fuel economy that 
is such an impor- 
tant factor when 
operating in foreign 
waters far from the 





Chrysler Marine 
Troctor 


Marine Engines 
Anti-Aircraft Cannon Ports 


Fire Fighting Equipment > 


j= a 


sources of supply. In a war in which 
transportation efficiency is a larger 
and more important 
factor than ever be- 
fore in history, they 
are making good 
even beyond the 
Government's ex- 
acting requirements. 





Not only with the 
marine type but 
with industrial, 
automobileand tank 
engines as well, the Chrysler Division 
is bringing its tremendous productive 
capacity to bear on the victory effort. 


Chrysler Searchlight 
Reflector 
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EASING TAXPAYERS’ HEADACHES 


Plans to Cut Paper Work in Returns of Individuals and Corporations 


Proposal would excuse 
30,000,000 from filing, 
reduce forms for others 


Coneress on vacation is finding out that 
the home folks are confused and a bit 
dazed by the new tax law. They don’t 
understand just what is required of them. 
They don’t understand why they must file 
so many returns. Nor do they know how to 
go about filling out the intricate forms they 
are receiving. 

Such is the word coming back to Wash- 
ington with almost every Congressman. 

Something has got to be done to end the 
public confusion as to taxes, many of these 
legislators sav. The remedy, as they see it, 
is to simplify the law itself, to cut its red 
tape wherever it can be cut without 
jeopardizing the Government’s interests, to 
make the returns easier to fill out, and, if 
possible, to require fewer returns. 

Consequently Congress is making plans 
to dig the taxpayer out of the muddle. This 
is to be done, as the plan now is projected, 
by writing and enacting a new tax simpli- 
fication law. The work is under way now; 
the proposed law to end tax confusion 
probably will be taken up early next year. 

Colin F. Stam, chief of the joint legis- 
lative staff of tax experts, and his aides 
have foreseen the present confusion and 
have been working for several years on 
simplification. The Treasury, far behind in 
its routine tax work, recently has joined 
in the planning. It has appointed John M. 
Maguire, of Boston, a leading tax special- 
ist, to supervise one part of the simplifica- 
tion program. 

The for simplification has 
voiced often in Congress, but nothing has 
been done about it. The original income 
tax law has been amended 17 times, each 
time by adding to existing law. The result 
is a legal patchwork of more than 400,000 
words in the Internal Revenue Code and 
its appendix—a publication whose reading 
alone would require the better part of a 
40-hour week. 

This highly technical formula, it now is 
held, must be reduced to terms that can be 
understood readily by those paying taxes. 

Here, broadly, is what is planned by the 
congressional and Treasury experts: 

Individual taxpayers income 
taxes are paid in full through withholding 
from their pay (married persons earning 


need been 


whose 


$3,500 a year or less, single persons earn- 
ing $2,700 or less) may be excused alto- 
gether from filing any returns. At present, 


40 


they are required to file returns, as usual, 
not later than March 15 of each year. 

Approximately 30,000,000 persons, it is 
estimated, thus would be freed from in- 
come tax headaches. This plan, however, 
has not been fully agreed to by the Treas- 
ury; the question of “morale” is involved, 
officials say—a question of policy as to 
whether those taxpayers would not be kept 
more tax-conscious by having annual con- 
tact, via a tax return, with the Government. 

That is to be ironed out before the pro- 
posal is presented to Congress. 





—Harris 
TAX EXPERT STAM 
. simplified the spadework 


& Ewing 


Persons not paying in full by with- 
holdings will be required next March 15, 
under present law, to face a record tax 
ordeal. As stated by one official: 

“You will have to file your final return 
for 1948. Then you will have to pay one- 
half of the amount of your unabated 1942 
tax, which you'll have to figure out. Then 
you'll have to file an estimated return of 
your 1944 income, which you'll have to 
figure out. Then you'll feel like shooting 
yourself. 

“What we hope to do is to simplify all 
that, to make all those returns unneces- 
sary, to keep you from tearing your hair 
at least. We are working now on the plans.” 

Corporations face a tremendous volume 
of paper work in making their annual re- 
turns. Much of this labor will be eased, 
under present plans, if ways can be found 
to ease it. 


A simplified tax return for corporations 
is being considered. The work involved jp 
devising such a form is tremendous, offi. 
cials assert, but it is being undertaken 
Whether such a form can be worked oy 
cannot be determined on the basis of pre. 
liminary work thus far. 

Relief provisions of the present law are 
said by congressional tax experts to cop. 
stitute “a terrible mess.” At the Treasury. 
an official says, “These provisions are w 
involved that lawyers now in their prime 
will work the rest of their days on cases 
originating under these provisions in thy 
Revenue Act of 1942 alone.” 

Present plans call for rewriting entireh 
some of the more ambiguous and involyed 
of the relief provisions and for clarifying 
others. 

Estate and gift taxes are governed }y 
provisions so confusing that it often is ; 
labor of weeks to discover the true intent 
of the law. This confusion, say Treasun 
officials, makes it difficult for taxpayers to 
plan their affairs and for the Government 
effectively to administer the taxes. Con- 
sequently, for the benefit of both taxpayers 
and the Government, a re-examination of 
these taxes is necessary. 

Rewriting these provisions is regarded 
as such a big job that the Treasury has 
appointed an advisory committee (headed 
by Jesse R. Fillman, an outstanding tax law- 
yer of Philadelphia) to assist Mr. Maguire 
The federal law is to be dovetailed, it is 
planned, with local death taxes; also a way 
is to be devised to prevent the avoidance 
of tax for 
through trust settlements. 

Minor formulas for determining both in- 
dividual and corporation income taxes ar 


estate several — generations 


to be studied with a view to simplifying 
them; some already have been marked for 
change. 

A part of the program may be presente 
to the House Ways and Means Committe: 
by its own experts and by the Treasury i 
the forthcoming revenue bill. That is a 
point, however, yet to be decided. Time is 
a factor which may work toward prevent 
ing such action. 

Present prospects, however, are that the 
simplification proposals will be embodied i 
a new bill—once the Ways and Means 
Committee gives the move a green light. 
as it is expected to do next month. This 
bill would come up for consideration ané 
public hearings early next year. Then, for 
the first time in more than a quarter of 4 
century, tax simplification would be under- 
taken in a big way. 
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Don't laugh ~ 
at old Diogenes ) 


ven if Diogenes did spend his days, lantern in hand, look- 
E ing for an honest man, it wasn’t such a joke as one might 
think. For there is no certain method of determining whether 
an individual will remain honest through the years. Take case 
No. 167014 from U.S. F. & G. files. Credit manager and treas- 
urer of a manufacturing company, he was 36 years old, father 
of two children, and a model of propriety. Yet he embezzled 
$26,668.21 from his employers. Fortunately they were insured 
against employee dishonesty and suffered no loss. 


Illustrated on this page are other cases showing some of the 
hazards that demand insurance protection. Your local U. S. 
F. & G. agent will be glad to make a wartime audit of your 
present insurance program to help protect you from financial 
loss. He is one of thousands serving communities throughout 
the U.S., its possessions, and Canada. Consult him today. 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities e Agents Everywhere 


U.8.F. &G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY co. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 














Try 
laughing these off 


(Actual Cases from U.S.F. & G. files 
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, Case No. 11-A-654 
Coffee Scalds Yachtsman 


Precious as coffee is, the pot 
held too much to suit the mid- 
west executive... for when the 
boat rolled, the coffee spilled, 
severely burning him; Fortun- 
ately he carried accident insur- 
ance with U.S.F.&G. and re- 
ceived $737.00 for medical 
expenses and time lost from 
work. Would you be similarly 
compensated? 





Case No. 35-B-198 
Hard-Working Burglars 


Determined indeed were the 
burglars who climbed to the 
winery’s first floor roof, forced 
a window, cracked the safe, 
and ripped out the “burglar- 
proof” chest inside. Their loot 
- + over $600. But thanks to 
burglary insurance with U.S.F. 
&G., the owners were spared 
this loss. What about your 
place of business, your home? 





Case No. 21-G-1297 
Wind Shatters Glass 


The big blow in the little Penn- 
sylvania town might have been 
a severe financial blow to the 
main street shopkeeper... for 
it shattered his plate glass dis- 
play window. But the shop- 
keeper had been wise enough 
to insure his window through 
U.S.F.&G. and so was spared 
any loss. Are your glass win- 
dows and doors insured? 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 








WATER 


IN POWDER SIZE... NOT ‘SP 


The smaller the size of water particles, 
the better fire fighters they become. That’s 
because water’s cooling effect varies with 
the surface area exposed to the heat. 

For a given quantity of water, spray will 
absorb more heat than a solid stream — 
but WaterFOG absorbs the most of all — 
enough to make it effective on flammable 
liquid fires! 

Tiny WaterFOG droplets (much finer 
than spray) cool the burning vapors 
faster... and, being light, float above the 
surface long enough to cool the liquid, too, 
retarding vaporization . . . then, changing 
into steam, they blanket the blaze and cut 
off air. Thus WaterFOG combats the 
three conditions essential to oil fires — 
heat, vaporization, oxygen. 

Being gentle in action, WaterFOG does 
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IRES OUT 


nothing to disturb the liquid, agitating it 
or spreading the fire. Less water is needed, 
so water damage is restricted. ‘‘Flash-back”’ 
is prevented. And it is safe to use on elec- 
trical fires. 

WaterFOG is a must where oil fire haz- 
ards exist. Write today for Bulletin 123. 
WaterFOG —created by impinging streams of 
water — is engineered in correct particle size, fog 
pattern, and velocity for your conditions. Fixed 
piping installations, hoze nozzles and applicators. 
Rockwood installations approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and Associated Factory 
Mutuals; used by Navy, Coast Guard, hundreds 
of industrial plants. 

Executives! A colored movie (16 mm.) showing 
tests of Rockwood WaterFOG is available. 
ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 








Hater Engineered by 
Faockwood Cools. Contines, 


Smothers Oil Fires 


AY 


Pro aud Con 


of Watronal Ussanes 


Should Fathers 
Be Called Oct. 1? 
Editors’ Views 


Recent announcement by Manpoy, 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt that pre-Peg 
Harbor fathers would be drafted after 0, 
tober 1, when needed to fill local quots 
and the subsequent announcement thy 
such fathers would not be called from ay 
community until the nation’s entire suppl 
of non-fathers had been exhausted hay. 
been criticized by the press as evideng 
of a lack of co-ordinated planning in th 
whole man-power setup. 

While most commenting editors view y 
eventual father draft as inevitable, mam 
question the need for beginning it so soo 
The great majority approve the plan { 
initiating it simultaneously throughout th 
nation. 

“If Mr. MeNutt’s announcement is sin. 
ply meant to men into wa 
jobs,” declares the Christian Science Moni. 
tor (Ind.), “it will stand as a somber'es 
ample of the sort of hodge-podge expedien- 
cies that America has applied to its ma 
power problem.” 

Commenting on Selective Service of 
cials’ modification of the draft ~plan « 
stated in the McNutt order, the Worceste 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette (Rep.) pleat 
“for consistency by Selective Service,” adi 
ing that “it looks as though Selective Sen 
ice had acted not in response to militan 
facts but to political pressures,” since “i 
likely that the situation change 
greatly between Monday and Friday.” 

On the plan to adjust quotas to equa 
ize over the country the proportion 0 
fathers called, the Goshen (Ind.) New 
Democrat (Ind.-Rep.) speaks for a m 
nority in saying that it “will be an invite 
tion for draft boards to relax their vig 
lance and allow deferments and exem 
tions they would not otherwise have 4 
lowed, knowing that other communities Wi 
be called upon to make up any shortages. 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind 
on the contrary, that “morale ™! 
certainly be improved if the call upo 
fathers begins in all communities . . -# 


scare more 


is not 


argues, 


approximately the same time.” 

The Post adds, however, that “to puté 
pre-Pearl Harbor fathers in a single po 
and then draw upon that pool indisenn 
inately is a clumsy means of imposing U 
equal sacrifices” and urges a greater 
gree of selectivity on the basis of age ali 
obligations. 


extent of family 
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Dare We Speak of Peace? 


Yes — because it means so much to all of us individually. 
With it will come again those products of industry like 
the car, the radio and the refrigerator, which never were 
Juxuries as much as necessities. And you will find in the 
post-war world that Weatherhead will not only help 
build them for you then as we have in the past but we 
will also be building the many strange new products 


destined to emerge from this war. 


Look Ahead with @ 
Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND. OHIO 
Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 


refrigeratioy and other key industries. 


Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 


Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 








BONDS BUILD BOMBERS 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


MAGNESIUM 





The vast increase in Dow magnesium produc- 
tion since 1939 is vitally important to our drive 
for Victory. Magnesium is an essential mate- 
rial for aircraft construction. As it weighs a 
full third less than any comparable light 
metal, its use increases speed and load 
capacity. When conditions permit the appli- 
cation of weight-saving magnesium to peace- 
time purposes, units of transportation, 
machinery, portable tools, appliances for the 
home—practically everything that moves—will 
greatly benefit from the huge production that 
will then be available to all industries. 


<> 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


PRODUCER SINCE 1916 
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TIGHTER CONTROL OF MAN POWER 


How New Draft Regulations Channel Men to War Work or Services 


Critical occupation list 
as a factor. Steps to halt 
big turnover in plants 


A few more teeth have been added to 
the Government’s system of controlling 
man power. These teeth take the form 
of new rules to force skilled workers to 
turn their skills to war production, rules 
to force more men out of nonessential jobs 
into war jobs, and rules designed to pre- 
vent excessive shifting of workers from 
job to job. 

This attempt to strengthen man-power 
controls is the most drastic yet taken 
by the War Manpower Commission under 
its limited authority to compel men to 
work where they are most needed. It repre- 
sents one more step in the Commission’s 
efforts to make voluntary controls work. 
If it does not prove successful, the Ad- 
ministration’s next step may be to ask 
Congress for national service legislation. 

The new steps take the following form: 

Critical occupations are listed for the 
first time. This list covers skills most ur- 
ently needed in war industry and in 
civilian activities that support the war 
effort. Men possessing these skills are en- 
titled to consideration for deferment by 
their draft boards if they are using these 
skills to further the war effort. If they 
are not using their skills in essential jobs 
by October 1, local draft boards will be ex- 
pected to reclassify them for military 


service, regardless of whether they have 
children or other dependents. 

On the list are 149 occupations of a 
mechanical and professional nature, in- 
cluding such skilled and professional work- 
ers as engineers, electricians, boilermakers, 
boat builders, accountants, anatomists, as- 
tronomers, physicists, etc. Records show 
that large numbers of men with these skills 
are not using them in war industries. 

Nondeferrables. More jobs are added 
to the list of so-called nondeferrable ac- 
tivities and occupations. These are jobs 
that offer no haven whatever from the 
draft for men of military age, including 
those of 38 through 44. Fathers as well 
as single men of draft age in this classi- 
fication are liable to induction unless they 
change to essential jobs. This list runs 
the gamut of nonessential occupations 
such as bartender, gambler, bus boy, danc- 
ing teacher, producers of a long list of 
articles such as toys, jewelry, porch furni- 
ture, novelties, liquor, soft drinks. Many of 
these jobs and activities were on a previ- 
ous nondeferrable list, but the newest list 
adds more activities and occupations. 

If you want to know whether your oc- 
cupation is in the critical class or in the 
nondeferrable class, consult your local draft 
board. 

Occupational deferments. Occupation, 
rather than dependency, now governs 
whether a man shall or shall not be drafted. 
Selective Service boards heretofore have 
weighed occupations carefully in deferring 





—Lockheed Aircraft Photo 
DILEMMA: Which comes first: the plane or the private? 
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men, but now additional factors are to be 
considered. They are: 
with certain 


shortage of men 
skilis in the national labor 
force, shortage of workers to replace a 
man even though he is an unskilled work- 
er, and local labor shortages even when 
national shortages may not exist. 

Changing jobs. Uniform standards are 
set up to govern transfer of workers from 
one job to another They are designed to 
eliminate turnover, and to provide work- 
ers in scarce-labor markets These are 
minimum standards that must be ap- 
proved by WMC area directors, but, in 
general, they apply to all transfers, whether 
a worker desires to shift to a job paying 
more or less than he has been getting, or 
the same amount. 

This move to strengthen labor controls 
is made at a time when many war in- 
dustries are fighting the problem of labor 
turnover and the problem of the draft. 

Take the West Coast aircraft industry, 
for example. It is expected to meet plane- 
production fixed by the military 
planners. These goals are not. being met 
and there is no hope they will be, unless 
these man-power problems are solved. 

Labor turnover has been an insurmount- 
able problem to date. During the first six 
months of 1934, Pacific Coast aircraft 
companies hired 150,000 new workers, and 
came out of that period with a net in- 
crease in workers of only 12,000. So it can 
be seen that, if the industry could hang on 
to the workers it has, a large part of its 
man-power problem would be solved. 

Many factors contribute to this turn- 
over: Wage scales that are lower than 
those paid in shipbuilding and some other 
war industries; housing and _transporta- 
tion problems; inability of the War Man- 
power Commission to obtain 100 per cent 
enforcement of its job-stabilization pro- 
gram; desire of some workers to get more 
permanent peacetime jobs because of a 
feeling that the war is almost won. Some 
women workers find that they cannot hold 
jobs and run their households too. Many 
workers are tiring under the strain of 
months of long, grueling hours. Summer 
heat, too, is taking its toll. 

The draft has cut deeply, and threatens 
to cut more deeply, into the ranks of work- 
ers in the West Coast plants. Production 
has been hampered not so much by the 
number of men inducted as by the loss of 
“key” men. These key men have learned 
their skills through years of experience 
and training and many of them are irre- 
placeable. The 60-day moratorium from the 
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THE elements of control over every phase of manufacture, 
from open hearth to finished forgings, makes possible the 
production of forgings of intricate design and the closest 
tolerances. Design and metallurgical problems concerning 
drop-forgings and any other Harrisburg product are wel- 
comed by our engineers and metallurgists. Frankly, the 
reasons are these: by planning with you now we can assure 
you a better post-war product and earlier post-war deliver- 
ies. Harrisburg Drop Forgings, like all other Harrisburg 
products are “tops” in quality. Harrisburg makes, Alloy 
and Carbon Steels, Seamless Steel Cylinders, Pipe Coup- 
lings, Pump Liners and Liquefiers, Hollow and Drop 
Forgings, Pipe Flanges and Coils and Bends. 


(i 
HARRISBURG 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








STEEL CORPORATION 


| 


draft recently granted the industry ;, 
merely a breathing spell. Unless it js a. 
tended, the industry will feel its Worst 
pinch from the draft near the end of hj. 
year, when many replacement schedils 
expire. 

Under these schedules, many key work. 
ers have received temporary defermep, 
until replacements could be trained. But, jp 
many cases, it has been impossible to fin, 
adequate replacement material. 

A solution to these man-power prob. 
lems is being sought by various Gover. 
ment agencies. Meanwhile, the West Coas 
aircraft industry proposes that key wor. 
ers be given blanket deferment from ti 
draft. Selective Service officials know tha: 
if they grant this request, other war indy: 
tries will demand similar deferments, Ye 
as the head of one aircraft corporation p. 
cently put it: The time has come whe 
the Government must decide if planes « 
soldiers are needed from aircraft plants 

Several methods are under consideratio; 
to reduce the rate of turnover and to kee 
men and women at their jobs. These jp. 





—Harris & Ewing 
THEODORE K. QUINN 
. .. committee booster 


clude a wage-incentive plan and establisi 
ment of small plants near large aircraft fac 
tories to do subassembly work. Thes 
plants could be set up outside of critica 
labor-shortage areas. A labor priority sj 
tem might be worked out under which 
dustries would be classified according | 
their necessity to the war effort. 


Labor-management committees 
Evidence is piling up that labor-manag- 
ment committees are here to stay. Thee 
committees appear to have more of 3 
postwar future than was visualized whet 
the War Productioi Board decided 
sponsor them as an experiment in speet: 
ing up wartime production. The succes 
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“DITTO HELPED US 
SET NEW RECORDS 
IN GLIDER 
PRODUCTION” 


GIBSON REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 





In great plants everywhere, geared to war 
production, where the “impossible” is a 
daily accomplishment—there you'll find 
Ditto Business Systems contributing to 
speed and error-proof accuracy ... to 
Ewing smoother operation... to greater efficiency 
and the important savings of vital time! 

Indeed, every ship to slide down the 
ways of America’s largest shipyards... 





stablish: every combat plane; every tank, bomb, 
sraft fac glider and other war-tool manufactured 
, Thes today in the United States is speeded to the 
f critica front faster with the accurate aid of Ditto! 
rity sy Ditto One-Typing Systems can carry the 
which v4 load in every phase of your operation— 
ding ¢ Production—Purchasing—Order-Billing. 
Extra hours added—and accuracy assured! 
Write today for free samples showing how 
* ° 7 ° ° 7 
nittees. Ditto One-Typing Business Systems work! 
manage 
y: = PRODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting orders into shop! 
bre Ol ® } ope 
ed whet PAYROLL—Obrain all records from one single writing! 
ided tt PURCHASING—Gert raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 


n spect: 


succes 





ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 


NEWS DITTO, Inc., 685 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. ¢ Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 














THESE THREADS are not the silken cords of the three goddesses 
of Greece who ancient men thought determined the course of 
human life. 

No, the threads upon which the destiny of modern free men de- 
pends are the strong and precise steel threads of tools which fashion 
better planes, tanks, guns and other fighting equipment faster than 
our enemies. 

And it is with much gratification and a just amount of pride, 
that the Detroit Tap & Tool Company hears of the excellent per- 
formance of war materiel as reported by our men, and their allies 
on far flung battle fronts. 

Much of this equipment has been created with the aid of Detroit 
Tools, and we can’t help but feel that the high standard for quality 
set by the Detroit Tap & Tool Company played its share in the su- 
perior showing made by these American arms. The list of the na- 
tion’s leading organizations producing machines of war which we 
serve is growing daily. The Detroit Tap & Tool Company has 
become a name which answers today’s need for Threading and Cut- 


ting Tools that reduce machine-hours and operating costs. 


You've done your bit—now do your best 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 





8432 BUTLER AVENUE + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROUND TAPS + GROUND THREAD HOBS + THREAD GAGES 
SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 





ful ones have brought a_ better under. 
standing between employers and workers 
that assures them of an important post. 
war role in labor-management relations. 
To give you an idea how they function 
General Electric Co., which has 9} 
labor-management committees, invites sug- 
gestions from its workers for improving 
production methods. In the first six 
months of this year, the company re. 
ceived 35,750 suggestions from an average 
of 136,000 workmen. Of the 35,750 sus. 
gestions received, $2 per cent were adopt- 
ed. Workers are paid for their suggestions, 
and before the year is over the company 
expects to pay out $255,039 in awards. 
Passing upon suggestions is just on 
activity of labor-management committees 
They perform many other helpful fune. 
tions, such as reducing absenteeism and 
turnover, and arranging transportation. 
A total of 2,300 such committees al- 
ready has been formed. Theodore K 
Quinn, director-general of WPB’s _pro- 
duction drive, plans to boost this total to 
5,000 by the end of the year. 


Severance bonuses. Employers can 
look for a rash of demands from unions 
for severance pay for workers leaving 
for the armed forces, when word gets 
around of a recent decision of the Regional 
War Labor Board in Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia Board directed the 
Millville Manufacturing Co. to grant 


week’s severance pay to employes who 


a 


jom the service after being in the com- 
pany’s employ for four months. 

The payment was recommended by a 
panel “because it is defensible on human 
and patriotic grounds.” The panel added 
that such a payment was a “small item of 
expense, literally and figuratively, com- 
pared with the personal sacrifice of the 


men who go into the armed forces.” 


Incentive pay. Employers and work- 
ers apparently can expect the War Labor 
Board to give little consideration to wage- 
incentive plans that have not been agreed 
upon by both parties to a wage contract 

This inference can be drawn from a 
recent decision of the Regional War Labor 
Board of Detroit. This Board rejected a 
referee’s recommendation that a company 
he required to set up an incentive plan 
on these grounds: 

Although it is national policy to e1- 
courage incentive systems that link op- 
portunities for increased earnings with 
increased production, compelling installa- 
tion of an incentive system goes beyond 
national policy. The Board believes it is 
inappropriate to direct the parties to i- 
stall an incentive system on which they 
are in disagreement. Let them get together 
on a plan, submit it jointly, and the 
Board will approve it promptly if it 
linked to increased production, if it does 
not substantially increase production cost 
and if it is fair to the workers 
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We urge you to look carefully at lead. It has performed 
some remarkable feats. 

In glass, lead is transparent, invisible. In paints, lead 
as the pigment is opaque and colorful. In architecture, 
lead outlives the rise and fall of empires. In industry, 
it ignores the consuming fury of sulfuric acid. In 
science, it slaps back the stabbing rays of radium. 

In any discussion of materials, lead carries weight! 

But what of lead in the future? Versatile as lead has 
been, has it done all that it is capable of doing? 

It is not as a metallic rival, with tongue in cheek, 
that we gesture toward the nether pole of specific 
gravity and ask whether you are earnestly thinking up 
more ways to use lead after the war. 

It is as a sincere, practical-minded Imagineer. We 
hope—as one Imagineer to another. 

It would be the wildest fancy to dream that wartime 


developments of any one material could solve postwar 











cconomic problems much as we would like to picture 
our stronger, more versatile, more plentiful Alcoa 
Aluminum Alloys in the part. 

We are imagineering—not daydreaming. We believe the 
more new uses Imagineers can think up for old materials, 
to make new things to sell, and, the more new materials 
Imagineers can apply to old uses, to make familiar 
things more salable—then the better off we'll all be. 

In your Imagineering, you will certainly come face 
to face with the greater possibilities in Aleoa Aluminum. 
They alone are not enough to create the payrolls to keep 
fifty-five million workers in their buying roles—but they 
are a very encouraging field to imagineer in. Alcoa 
offers so much in lower costs, greater strengths and in- 
creased applications that engineering gets a shot of 
imagination. That starts Imagineering! 

Atuminum Company or America, 2106 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Aleoa Aluminum 
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Special Report. 
ANOTHER LAND BOOM AHEAD? 


Steady Price Climb Since 1939 Follows Pattern of First World Wo; 


Proposals to curb advance 
by Government ceilings or 
heavy taxes on sale profits 


The first World War and its aftermath 
saw a wild speculative boom in farm land 
prices. These prices rose to dizzy heights 
and then collapsed, leaving American agri- 
culture crippled and debt-ridden for two 
decades. 

Thus World War, 


farm land prices are following an almost 


far in this second 
identical pattern. These prices have in- 
the 


They are still climbing, vigorously 


creased steadily since war began in 
1939 
They are pushed upward by wartime farm 
prosperity and indications that such pros- 
perity will continue into the postwar years 
Other factors are at work, too, including a 
speculative pressure now just becoming 
noticeable. 

The situation as a whole has Washing- 
The Department of Agri- 


recently issued a statement re 


ton worried. 
culture 
minding farmers of the collapse that fol- 
lowed the boom of the last war, and urg- 
ing them to avoid land purchases at in- 
flated prices. Vice President Wallace, too, 
cautions the farmers against getting cauelht 
in another speculative spree, against sell- 
ing their farms to “city people.” And in 
addition to this, the American Bankers 
Association is asking banks in rural areas 





(This article represents the result of gp 
extensive research on a topic of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 
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FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES 


to curb speculation wherever possible. 

These warnings have attracted much at- 
tention to the farm land price situation. 
They have raised questions in many minds 
as to what, specifically, is behind the pres- 
far the new boom has gone, 


ent rise, how 


and just what may be ahead. To answer 


these questions: 
How far has the boom gone? Farm 
land 


prices are up 21.3 per cent since 


r 
—Shahn, FSA 


LAST POSTWAR: THIS WAS A SIGN OF THE TIMES 
+» +» « again bust after boom? 
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an 
1941 


a, 
1942 


1939, with two-thirds of the rise in th 
last year. By comparison, these prices ny 
25 per cent during the equivalent fo 
years of the last war. 

But the gains cited are an average fr 
the country as a whole, including Easter 
sections where farm land a 
traditionally few and price fluctuations uy 
ally narrow. Behind the averages for t 
war, there is a striking range 
price increases. 


sales of 


present 

California land prices, for exampk 
jumped 18 per cent in the last year. Ther 
was an advance of 14 per cent in Sou 
Dakota, of 13 per cent in Kansas, li & 
cent in Kentucky and 13 per cent i 
Tennessee. And behind the State averags 
are individual transactions that show wit 
advances. In Southern Hlinois a 160-a 
farm, which would have brought $20 a 
acre a vear ago, recently sold for $3002 
Eastern Missouri, 
$50 to $60 an acre last year 1s selling 
$100 and more. These are typical. So 
sales show price increase of 40, 50, 


acre. In land wort 


per cent and even more. 

Why the increase? There are numer 
reasons for the upward movement la 
them: 

Farm prosperity. There is money to 


prices Some of 
made from farming nowadays. The net 

come of farm operators after payment 

taxes and farming costs this year 1s 0" 
nearly three times what it was in 1939 I 
1939 it was only $4,500,000,000 By ls 
year it jumped to $10,200,000,000. The 
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| SOME SWEET HOME 


~...in a Bag! 





Over here... and over there... millions 
of Americans are now almost literally 
carrying their homes on their backs. 


‘ 
At training camps, on maneuvers, in far- } 
off battle zones, they’re ready to set up 
housekeeping wherever they drop their 


barrack bags. 


For those tightly packed, bulging, blue 
or olive drab bags hold most of our 
soldiers’ personal belongings. You'll find 
araincoat, overcoat, galoshes, underwear, 
gloves, jammed in with other living ne- 
cessities... and perhaps, on the top, a 
packet of letters with a snapshot of a girl. 


The American soldier is today’s greatest 
traveler, and his barrack bag will likely 
be his home sweet home for the duration. 


Making barrack bags is one of Bemis’ 
many war assignments. A big job, but our 
facilities and experience have enabled us 
to take it in stride. 


You see, war has brought bags—indus- 
try’s most economical shipping contain- 
ers—to the fore in many new and striking 
ways. Their versatility and adaptability 
is shown in the successful way they are 
replacing containers made from materials 
now scarce or needed elsewhere. 


If you have a packaging problem, pres- 
ent or future, inv estigate bags. We offer 
you the services of our laboratories and 
engineering department. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS + 23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY x 
Buy more 
War Bonds 


ix 














WHICH WAY 


“194-?" is the year the war will end. 


It could still be a long way off. The gains we have made—the 
victories we’ve won—may truly be only ‘the end of the 
beginning.” 

But if the day of unconditional surrender could be known, it 
would be ringed on every business calendar. For that day may 
drastically change the direction of many industries. 


The problems you will face then may be far different than 
those of today. You may want to introduce new lines, rede- 
sign products, acquire new equipment. You may want to 
increase your holdings—or dispose of them. But then, as now, 
financing must be the mainspring of all successful action, 
whether in production, distribution, reorganization or 
expansion. 





We have organized a new Commercial Financing division 
which offers you a sound, well-rounded service—a service 
that will provide all the working funds you need for today’s 
operations on a basis that will make every dollar productive 
of profit for you. 

That service can be of incalculable help to you also in your 
planning for the post-war conversion period. 


We will gladly supply detailed information on request. 


Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 





year it will azgregate $13,400,000,099, 
The advance is much greater than ip th 
last war. 

Not only is farm income way up, by 
it has climbed much more rapidly than th 
prices the farmer must pay for the thing, 
he must buy, plus charges for interest ang 
taxes. Currently the ratio of farm incon, 
to necessary payments by farmers js 16 
per cent of the 1910-1914 average. This 
exactly where that ratio stood in 1918 

Moreover the farmer expects his pros 
perity to continue. 

Future farm prosperity? Indications ap 
that money can be made from farming fy 
several years to come. A market for farm 
products at high prices is assured so long 
as the war lasts. Even after Germany j 
defeated, the full produce of two crop 
years will be needed at home or abroad 
Beyond that, under present law, th 
farmers are guaranteed prices at 90 pe 
cent of parity for two to three years fol 
lowing the close of the war. If interpreted 
to mean the end of the war with Japa 
as well as the end of the war in Europe. 
this could mean farm prosperity until 
1948 or later. 

Money in the bank. Another strong up- 
ward influence is a general abundance of 
money in the hands of potential purchaser 
of farm land. The farmers have more cas! 
to spend on land than they have had i 
recent years. Demand deposits in countn 
banks doubled in 1941 and 1942 ove 
1940, with three-fifths of the increase las 
year. Farmers themselves are the heaviest 
purchasers of land. 

But city people have more money, jus! 
now, too, and they are buying extensivel 
Some buy land as a hedge against in 
flation and taxes. Others want farms as 
source of wartime supply for their dinne 
tables. Still others simply feel the urg 
typical of city folk, to own a farm. A thir 
of the farms sold go to nonfarmers, an 
the proportion is increasing. 

And there ix speculation. Speculative 
activity is still far from general, but iti 
sufficient to be a cause for apprehensiot 
Twelve per cent of farm-land_ buyer 
sampled on the Pacific Coast said thei 
purpose was to resell at a profit. In the 
broad Middle Western farming area, spec 
lative activity is greater now than in 1% 
or 1942, and indications are that it is 0 
the increase. In some instances, farmer 
themselves are beginning to speculat 
They do so by mortgaging their presen! 
holdings to buy more land, much of whit 
also is mortgaged. This was a widesprea 
practice in the boom of the last war. 

Those are the pricipal causes of It 
creased farm-land prices, but they are not 
the only factors. 

Other causes. Farmers and farm worker 
are exempt from the draft. There has beet 
some demand for small farms from would: 
be draft evaders. 

For years, hundreds of farms acquire 
by credit institutions through mortage fore- 
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closures were always for sale and thus , 
drag on land prices. Most of these farm, 
have now been disposed of, however, and 
in some areas they have ceased to be a 
factor at all. 

Another factor lies in the disappearang 
of crop controls. Except on tobacco, sy 
controls have disappeared. The farmer ;, 
free to plant whatever crops he desires, Thi: 
makes farming more attractive to pros. 
pective buyers. 

In their total effect, all these pressures 
prosperity, an abundance of purchay 
money, speculation, and the rest—are pow 
erful. But are there any restraining jy 
fluences to offset them? 

Restraining influences are these: 

Debt payments. Some farmers have bee, 
using their wartime incomes to pay thei 
old debts; not to buy land. Since 1939, th; 
nation’s total farm mortgage debt ha 
dropped from $7,100,000,000 to $6,409. 
000,000. This is a reduction of $700,000 
000. This debt reduction is. credited wit} 
having held back the land boom, but g. 
tually it is only a small part of the ne 
farm income, totaling $39,000,000,000, for 
the vears involved. 

Currently, America’s farms are mort. 
gaged to 15.9 per cent of their valy 
roughly paralleling the 1918 figure of 13] 
per cent. 

Labor and machinery shortages, Thes 
were deterrents for a time. But farm labor 
is more plentiful now, and the machiner 
situation has been eased. 

Government controls. There is talk of 
Government controls to keep the situatior 
from getting out of hand. One propos 
involves a ceiling price on farm land, fixe 
as of the price current on some selecte 
date in the past. Another current pro- 
posal would place a heavy tax on profit 
from the sale of farm land unless the seller 
had held the property for a considerable 
length of time. 

What do these things mean? As hai 
been seen, the forces pushing land value 
up are strong and _ growing stronger 
Natural restraints are few and are grov- 
ing weaker. Most of the pertinent statisti 
cal factors stand in a relationship closeh 





Fresh from the history-making North African invasion . . . from landing 
supplies in Australia . . . from trial runs in the Gulf, skippers of Ingalls- 
built transports, supply liners and aircraft carriers alike have acclaimed 
their ships for excellent performance. 100% welding gives Ingalls ships 
extra strength, greater speed and maneuverability—qualities which, by 
reducing hazards of attack, provide safer transportation in enemy- 
infested waters. 


«*» 4 Performance under fire assures the all-welded ship a prominent approximating those of 1918. The Depart: 
SS Y place in post-war world commerce. When Victory is won, the ment of Agriculture says that “in mam 
* tf» pioneer Ingalls shipyard, designer _and builder of America’s respects current developments in the lan 
«x XS 4 Yo x first 100%-welded ocean liner, will construct sturdy cargo market offer a striking parallel to thoe 
x E24 » vessels and luxurious passenger-cargo liners to serve the need f the World Wa 1 -, ” 
* \ucromr/ x for safe, fast, economical transportation. o the ork af 2 penee. 
* oe “a, * The Department’s index of land value 
fy 


stood at 103 in 1914, and at 129 in 1918 
Through 1919 and part of 1920 it rose t 
| 170 and then collapsed. When this w# 


AFTER THE WAR—TRAVEL AND SHIP IN AMERICAN-BUILT VESSELS 
began, the index was 84. Now it is l@ 
All indications are that in the natur 


| N  ¢- A iF iF Ss course of things it will continue to ns 


Vhether it will follow the first World We 
TRON, WORKS COMPANY [alae 
| 


most active in the autumn, after crops 
have been harvested. A testing period les 
just ahead. 


THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION “ave nt atu 


THE STEEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY - BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY 


PASCAGOULA, MISSISSIPPI! - DECATUR, ALABAMA 
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. Reprinted from. The New Yorker 


We've written a lot of copy in a more serious vein on this 


subject. But 
now EVERYBODY seems to be Saying it for us: 


that women are still women 
ey find themselves. Which 
the demand has steadily increased for — 


in whatever new environment or Occupation th 


is why, in every war industry area, 


Ladies’ Home JOURNAT, 


LARGEST AUDITED MAGAZINE CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD 








“‘This is a fine time 
to take a smoke, Tom! 


“It’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE.” 


“ OH: / THATS “ 
=) Die 


y?? 









Yes, Country Doctor 1S DIFFERENT, 
soothingly cool, satisfyingly mild-mannered 
with not a bitof bite or burn. Years of 
careful testing and blending of eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos produced superbly 
fine Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 








be paritealedr Ate SSuatlon 


If your dealer doesn't have it, write Philip Morris 
New York, N.Y. 


&Co. Ltd , Inc., 


119 Fifth Avenue, 










lucky for us 
we have 

Bank of America 

Travelers Cheques 











= Always carry 

BANK /AMERICA 

TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


*Sold by bonks and travel agents everywhere 


Backed by the resources of 


MAY ZoM oTIIItoliMmelolitelam otelal 4 





Issued by Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


London, England, Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4. 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





U.S. AID FOR LATIN NATIONS 
IN FIGHT AGAINST INFLATION 


For the first time in many years Latin- 
American countries are building up large 
export surpluses. New industries are spring- 
ing up: old ones are expanding. Service on 
resumed. On the 
surface, everything points to unprecedented 
vet many Latin-American coun- 
inflation crisis 
the United 


foreign debts has been 


prosperity, 
tries are undergoing an 
more serious than that facing 
States. 

In Chile, cornflakes and ketchup sell for 
seven times the U.S. retail price. Refrig- 
erators worth $150 in this country bring 
than $500 in Colombia. Tea, when 
available, pound. Hoarding 
and speculation are rampant. Because ad- 
controls break down outside 
inflation has hit the rural 
hardest. Price weigh 
these because of ex- 
standards of living. Already, 
Bolivian tin miners have emigrated to Ar- 
gentina in search for higher wages. Mexico 
has had a meat riot. In Chile, 
and heating facilities have 
ly curtailed. 

In Peru, the Government purchases 60 
per cent of all foodstuffs for resale at fixed 
Brazil has ordered textile manufac- 
turers to produce fixed quantities of cheap 
cloth for sale to workers for the cost of 
labor and materials only. Chile, Colombia 
and Peru have set up co-operative stores 


more 
costs $5 per 


ministrative 
the larger cities, 
population rises 
heavily on groups 


tremely low 


transport 
been drastical- 


prices. 


to act as checks on private traders. 
But, 
main 


because administrative controls re- 
weak, these measures have 
largely ineffective. As a result the increase 
in the cost of living since 1940 is 75 per 
cent in Bolivia, 30 per cent in Peru and 
Chile, 45 per cent in Brazil, 40 per cent in 
Mexico and Cuba, 20 per cent in Co- 
lombia. This compares with a 25 per cent 
in the United States. 

Up to now inflation in these countries 
has been most serious in imported articles. 
As a result, Office of Price Administration 
officials are acting as consultants in Chile, 
Colombia and Bolivia. More may 
other Also, controls recom- 
mended for Colombia, Peru, Chile, Bolivia 
and Brazil involve limiting import licenses 
to reputable dealers, and restricting mark- 
ups on imports. Allocation of imports also 
is planned. With adequate administration, 
these measures are expected to reverse re- 
cent 


been 


Increase 


go to 
countries, 


price increases. 
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United States aid in controlling prices 
good-will measure, it also 
germs of self-interest. Lower 
imports from these countries 
and cents saved by Ameri- 
taxpayers. 


is a however, 
contains 

prices for 
mean dollars 
can 


Leftists in Canada. Largely unnoticed 
in this country is the growth of a strong 
Jeftist party in Canada. This group is the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 
It won last week’s elections in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, was runner-up to the 
Progressive Conservatives in Ontario, but 
ran far behind Bloc Populaire and Laborite 
candidates in Quebec. 

The CCF advocates increased social se- 
curity and public ownership of utilities and 
large corporations. 
the Liberal 


of using the 


The party has accused 
Mackenzie King Government 
war for sub- 
industry. It 
demands — expropria- 
tion of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, 
and the Montreal 
Light, Heat, and 
Power Company. 
Opposition _ parties 
have been less critical 
of the Liberal Gov- 
ernment’s conduct of 
other home-front 
problems, such as in- 
creases in the cost of 
living, rationing, ete. 
cost of living has risen 19 per cent 
September, 1939, compared with 
about 25 per cent in the United States. 
Wages been stabilized at Nov. 15, 
1941 levels, but bonuses are allowed to off- 
set increases in the cost of living. Rationing 
is administered by business itself and thus 


as an excuse 
sidizing 





—Harris & Ewing 
PRIME MINISTER 
KING 


The 


since 


have 


is removed largely from polities. 

On social security, the Mackenzie King 
Government has stated the need for “a 
comprehensive scheme of social insurance 

. for the whole of Canada.” This is to 
include health insurance. Because of the 
nationwide importance of this problem it 
is expected that plans will be worked out 
by a committee representing all political 
parties, with subsequent recourse to na- 
tional elections. Increased CCF participa 
tion in the Government is expected to 
result. 
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“ we koe 
Said the War Correspondent to the Folks Back Home: P* 


sg =~ Fanks~storm rail center » 
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In your morning paper Whose only command is... 
It's only an arrow Get the story! 
Creeping toward a dot on the map... * * * 

Helping him get the story through 
But out there Relaying it from field radio 
Where the angry earth To command outpost 
Convulses under your feet To towering Mackay Radio 
From the thundering steamroller charge Trans-Atlantic radio telegraph station 
It’s hell on wheels Is the voice and ear of electronics 
As the tanks attack at dawn The vacuum tube... 

. . . Giving wings to his words 

Just as it helps plane and tank 
And close on their clawing heels “Work together better 
Spattered with the same mud and lead Because they can talk together” 
As the mopping-up forces , . A 


Comes the soldier with the typewriter . .. 
The war correspondent 





Here at I. T. & T.’s manufacturing associate 
“ao a Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


Viaher for beaming « bealline ecrecs Where a great many of these tubes are made 
the world or bringing it into your When you read his eye-witness account Our hats are off 
bome, Federal is a leading manufac- Of how this town was taken To the men who use them 
turer of radio transmitting and receiv- Read between the lines To speed victory... 
ing tubes, including the giant tubes used And give a thought Some day they'll help men 
G, Mackay Radio in its world-wide To the man under the helmet Build a better world 
ommunications Service 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York 5, N.Y. 
&- «Manufacturing Associate: 
FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 




















@ Whether your chain link fence encloses an industry, residence or other class of property, 
it is now “critical material.” Because replacement may not be possible for some time to 
come, you will be wise if you have your present fence inspected now and serviced expertly 
by Page-trained men. Their long, specialized experience and their knowledge of localized 
conditions affecting fence metals, qualify them to extend the protective life of your fence. 
Write for name of Association member nearest you and discuss fence servicing with a 
factory-trained expert. Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters, Monessen, Pennsylvania. 
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Dean G. Acheson, who once left thy 
Government service after a disagreemen; 
with President Roosevelt, now is assumino 
stature as a top administrator of forein, 
economic policy. Mr. Acheson is Assistay 
Secretary of State, stands high with Se. 
retary Hull, and is being given broage 
and broader responsibilities. 

All this means that he has traveled 
long road in the last 10 years. Early in th 
New Deal, Mr. Acheson, a Felix Fran} 
furter protege, came into the Administr. 
tion as Under Secretary of the Treasun 
He quickly found himself in disagreemey 
with the President on the gold-purchas 
plan, prepared a memorandum condemniyy 
that program as_ unconstitutional, g 
just as quickly found himself out of a jo 

Mr. Acheson then turned to practicing: 
law in Washington. One of many client 
was Dr. Frankfurter, who had been non 





—Harris & Ewing 
ACHESON & BARUCH 
Policy on a park bench 


nated for the U.S. Supreme Court. Th 
Senate Judiciary Committee was invest: 
gating his qualifications for the post. Pe- 
haps as a gesture toward Mr. Acheson, Dt 
Frankfurter chose the one-time Treasun 
official to represent him at the hearing 

Nevertheless, it was assumed for yea’ 
that Mr. Acheson and the New Deal wer 
very much on the outs. But then, in 14 
he publicly supported President Roos 
velt’s third-term candidacy. And, a ye 
later, Mr. Hull selected Mr. Acheson ! 
help in the foreign economic field. 

In the State Department, Mr. Aches 
has had general responsibility for foreig 
trade matters, including the negotiati0! 
of reciprocal trade treaties, and the com 
lation of Lend-Lease with foreign trade 
general. Recently Mr. Hull delegated muc: 
of his new power of supervision over the 
Office of Economic Warfare to Mr. Ache 
son. The latter has made progress, desplt 
a well-concealed feud with another 4 
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h See. Four Harvester plants have been awarded 
; * * * the Army - Navy “E” for excellence. Two 
eenen of these have also earned the White Star. 


‘eled 


“in th VERYBODY KNOWS about the 


work is maintained or improved, for 


. there was any law regulating profits 
— war output of America’s indus- quality always comes first. or prices on war production. 

nea tries. The guns and tanks in Africa, Small things? Yes. But when you Further savings will be made on 
eemer the bombers over Bremen, the war- put together thousands of improve- these jobs. And savings will be made 
urchas ships roving the Pacific are there for ments in manufacturing, you get a on thousands of other jobs in the 
emnity all to see—and for our enemies to feel. saving to make anybody blink. enormous war production program of 
.s But there is another product of in- : : American industry. 

f a jok Consider the savings already made y 

acticin: possible on three of the many war This program of making savings in 
client 


nh non 


¢ Ewing 


1 








dustry that can’t be seen, though you 
will feel its effect in your pocketbook. 
The engineers and production men 
call it stepping up efficiency. Most 
other people would call it “savings.” 


Savings are what you get when you 
put experienced, competent produc- 
tion men on a new manufacturing job. 
Not at first, of course. Those first guns 
and shells and airplanes are expen- 
sive. But as the job runs on, the sav- 


jobs the Harvester Company is doing 
—a 20-mm. aircraft cannon, an anti- 
tank gun carriage, and the Oerlikon 
anti-aircraft gun mount. 

The price of the Oerlikon gun 
mount has been cut almost in half. 
The price of the anti-tank gun car- 
riage has been reduced one-third. The 
original price of the 20-mm. cannon 


¢ 
‘ 
» “22> 





would almost buy two cannon now. 





production will go on because it is 
the very root of our industrial system. 
American industry has grown great 
because it has devoted itself to reduc- 
ing costs, improving the quality, and 
increasing production. The process 
has given Americans better radios, 
and more of them. Better breakfast 
foods. Better soap. Better tractors and 
motor trucks and guns. And more of 
them. For less money. Those results 


On those three jobs alone, the re- 





urt. Th ; ; : flow inevitably from an industrial 
; invest ductions in price our Company has system which gives free play to the 
ost. Te made to the government—which 

eson, Dt means to you who pay the govern- 

Treasur ment’s bills—amount to more than 

hearing $16,000,000. That is the difference be- 

for yea tween the original price and the price 

Deal wer today. That is the savings, the money 

, in 194 you will not have to pay. ideas and the energy of millions of 
; nee ings start to come. An engineer These price reductions were volun- _ alert individuals. 

pth : designs a new tool to reduce spoilage tary. They stemmed from a pledge, The ability to improve, and to save 


| and increase output. A foreman re- 


made officially by this Company, that 


at the same time, has benefited all 


~ ‘Aches locates machines to save 2 cents on we would handle all war work at no Americans in the past. It pays rich 
or foreig each piece in handling. An employe more than a moderate profit, and that dividends to America and our allies 
egotiatio! gets an idea and submits a suggestion we would give the government the today. It holds the best and brightest 
the re for better production to his Labor- benefit of manufacturing savings by promise for a secure future. 
arse Management Production Drive Com- voluntarily reducing prices whenever anrenn aie. 
Y ne th mittee. All this, while the quality of possible. That pledge was made before SAVE AND SERVE AMERICA 
fr. Ache 
5s, despit j 
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Builders of Ordnance, Automotive and Food Production Equipment for the United Nations 











@ Add invasion barges to the long list of war jobs 
Douglas Fir Plywood is doing. This sturdy, light- 
weight engineered lumber is being used for trans- 
portation equipment of all kinds, for military and 
war worker housing, for factory construction and 
scores of other purposes. Because of this wide and 
varied experience, you're sure to find Douglas Fir 
Plywood one of your most useful post-war | 


construction materials. 


Write for your copy today. Douglas Fir Plywood 


| 
FREE FOLDER SHOWS OTHER PLYWOOD WAR USES PL g % 
OF 
Association, Tacoma Bidg., Tacoma, Washington. | 

| 





STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL! 


If you are returning from your va- | 
cation in the next few weeks or for | 
any other reason wish to change 


G U M@ ad E R Ss g your address, please notify The 


United States News af once. 











THEY GET 
THERE BY 


Vt lu © 


Protect the life of your Ex- 
tinguisher by keeping it 
filled and in first-class oper- 
ating condition. | 
Your local Fyr-Fyter dis- 
tributor will be glad to 
call and inspect your 
equipment. If there is 
no distributor in your lo- 
cality, copy name, size and | 

























Hamble 


TIME 





type of your extinguisher 
from the nameplate and 
mail to us. We will gladly 
send complete service in- 
formation with name of our 
nearest service 
man. 





THE 
When a big offensive begins, every FYR-FYTER 
single gun must start firing on time, COMPANY 






That’s why many U. S. Army gunners 
wear a Hamilton Army Ordnance wrist §& 
watch. It’s a wartime example of 
Hamilton’s famous accuracy. 


Dept. 42, 
Dayton 1, Ohio , c. IDDINGS 


President 


HAMILTON The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 








sistant Secretary, A. A. Berle, Jr, y, 
Acheson obviously is winning that on 

Personally, Mr. Acheson is tall, and me. 
ticulously groomed. He is friendly and ap. 
proachable, but prefers to listen rathe 
than talk. He goes frequently for advice t, 
that dean of Administration economic aj. 
visers, Bernard M. Baruch. 

As things stand now, Mr. Acheson eq; 
ily may take a leading part im straightep. 
ing out the tangles of the postwar era, 


Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, dire, 
tor of the Selective Service System, 
making speeches again. And, as alway 
when that happens, he is being criticyj 
again. Such criticism usually follows ; 
Hershey speech, because the General ha; 
a way of altering draft plans at a m. 
ment’s notice. And _ that,  frequenth 
leaves the public, and Congress, too, cop. 
fused as to what is in prospect. 

General Hershey has been at the he 
of Selective Service since soon after it wa 
started, and, prior to that, he helped fer. 
mulate draft plans. Although these hay 
changed from time to time, he has clung ty 
one central guiding principle. This pring. 
ple is that there should be as little direc. 
tion from Washington as possible. Fron 
the outset, the draft has been decentral- 
ized, with policy made in Washington, but 
administered by local boards, composed o! 
friends or neighbors of those drafted, 

General Hershey is a bluff, hard-workin: 
military man, with bristling red hair and 
a multitude of freckles. He has been ; 
soldier since 1911, when, at 18, he enliste 
in the Indiana National Guard. A lieuten 
ant colonel by th 
end of the first World 
War, he elected | 
stay with the Am 

Meanwhile, he é. 
veloped a flair fe 
psychology which le 
him into the Sele. 
tive Service System 
In particular, he wa 
interested in the psy 
chological __ reaction 

— of individuals to wa 
GENERAL HERSHEY in all itseaspects Ei 
friends say he believes that, if people a 
uncertain over draft prospects, they the 
are less shocked when the draft takes then 

Just now, the draft law is being ture 
into an instrument for forcing fathers t 
enter essential war industries where the 
are needed, or else to enter the Army. Ger 
eral Hershey has made some conflicting 
statements on that, too, and has incurret 
the disfavor of the large congressiol# 
group that is opposed to drafting fathers 

His Selective Service, in any event, his 
still another big job ahead. It is to le 
turned into reverse and become 4 job 
finding agency for the men it drafted # 
they are discharged from the Army. Get 
eral Hershey already has made many plan: 
for that. 
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FIRED BY A FACTORY WHISTLE! 


At home, far away from the fields of 


battle, a factory whistle blows. It sig- 


nals the start of another shift of war 


workers. They are the men out of 


uniform who apply their skill and 
training to the production of war 
weapons and materials. 


These war arsenals are seattered 


through every state, hundreds of 


them, hard at work making the 
millions of bits and pieces that will 
be assembled at other hundreds of 
war plants. 


Such vital operations call for qual- 


ity cutting coolants and lubricants 
... Specialized oils for turning, for 
drilling, for planing, for milling and 


for grinding. 


Texaco meets this urgent demand 
no matter where the war plants are 
located by distributing quality 
lubricauts from its more than 2300 


wholesale supply points. 


And—to increase plant production 
through proper use and full econo- 
my of Texaco petroleum products— 
skilled Texaco engineers stand ready 


to serve, anywhere. 


a ~ 


THE TEXAS COMPANY _in alt 8 


nei States 
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ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 














Enlarged close-up of two porcelain insulating plates. 


The left, untreated, is 


made useless by a film of water. The right, treated with G-E Dri-film, repels 
the water, and the three remaining drops will roll off if the plate is tipped, 


How to cure a Flying Radio’s LARYNGITIS 





The best investment in the 
world is in this country's 
future. BUY WAR BONDS 


HEAR THE GENERAL 


HERE USED TO BE a lot of trouble, 
yb prone time an American pilot in a 
dogfight dropped a radio set 20,000 
feet. Not crash trouble, for in the 
cases we're talking about the radio 
was in the plane and the pilot pulled 
out of the dive. 

But sometimes the radio lost its 
voice. For the sudden plunge from 
cold to warmer air produced condensa- 
tion of moisture—like the fog that 
collects on your glasses when you come 
indoors on a winter’s day. A film of 
moisture formed on the radio’s in- 
sulators; the film let the electricity 
leak away; the radio quit dead! And 
that was bad—since a modern fighting 
plane depends almost as much on its 
radio as it does on its wings. 

But not so long ago General Electric 
scientists found a way around this diffi- 
culty. For if a porcelain insulator is 
exposed, for just a few seconds, to the 





vapor of a composition called G-E 
Dri-film—then the whole nature of 
the insulator’s surface is changed, 
It looks just the same, but moisture 
doesn’t gather any longer in a conduct- 
ing film. Instead, it collects in isolated 
droplets that don’t bother the radio 
a bit. The set keeps right on talking, 

Today the voices of most military 
radios are being safeguarded by treat- 
ing their insulators with G-E Dri-film, 
And the research that cures a radio’s 
laryngitis is the same kind that has 
lick@éd the problems of the turbo-super- 
charger, and has packed the driving 
power of a destroyer into turbines not 
much bigger than a couple of trunks. 
It’s the kind of research we’re count- 
ing on, tomorrow, to turn the dis- 
coveries of wartime into peacetime 
products we can all use. General Elece 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ELECTRIC RADIO PROGRAMS: THE ““HOUR OF CHARM” SUNDAY 10 P.M. EWT, NEC— 
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Plus and Minus 


Tithe Rec. U.S. Pa. of 








2201 ._M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Amerrcam Busiaess 


A point to keep in mind when assessing Roosevelt-Churchill conferences..... 

Britain's Churchill is a conservative; is interested in preventing an upset 
to property relationships in Europe; is opposed to war-created revolutions. 

Cordell Hull is a conservative; is basing his postwar planning on a lower- 
ing of trade barriers; is opposed to grandiose world planning or to great change. 

U.S. Senate is conservative on issues of foreign policy; is inclined to be 
on guard against commitments that might require U.S. to underwrite the world. 

So: Deals now being made that affect postwar economic and political affairs 
in Italy, Germany, the Balkans, France, etc., are likely to recognize the prewar 
investments, prewar trade relationships; prewar property rights. 

That is important to know. It means that left-wing influence is likely to 
be scant in the calculations that now must be made. It means that an effort 
will be made to untangle the mess in which Hitler will leave the continent. 














Big complicating factor is Russia. Russia holds many postwar answers. 

And: She isn't talking. She's suspicious that U.S.-Britain are letting her 
fight the war while they arrange the peace. She has her own ideas for postwar. 

There are these things to be considered..... 

Russian ideas may more strongly influence European labor than U.S.-British. 

Russia will be in a position to stir a land revolt among Balkan peasants. 

Russia is demanding and getting machinery, patent rights, production ideas 
that she can put to use in her postwar development. 

Russia probably will have no postwar debt problem, no unemployment problem. 

And: She is in a position to demand, as reparation, that Germany rebuild 
her industries, her cities. Russia readily can take payment in German goods. 

This isn't to say that all these things are to be expected. They may not 
be. But: They do show how difficult it is to figure without Russia, how easy it 
will be to upset any of the Roosevelt-Churchill plans if there is no agreement 
with the Russians. Many plans now being made consequently have a hollow sound. 




















At home the man-power problem is flaring up again. The father draft is 
part of it. So is revived talk of a labor draft. So is changed draft procedure. 

What's happening is that workers in war plants are turning over too fast; 
that new workers, needed in large numbers, are not showing up. Also: Many 
skilled workers are not using their skills. Mechanics are running filling sta- 
tions, men with scientific training are in department stores or other nonscien- 
tific jobs. 

To help remedy this situation.....these moves are made: 

More jobs, more activities are classed as nondeferrable. Men aged 18-45 
must get out of these jobs, if physically fit, or face induction. Nondeferrable 
list still does not include salesmen, although it does sales clerks. 

A listing is made of critical occupations. Men with skills in these fields 
either must utilize those skills or face induction. A survey revealed that large 
numbers of mechanics, engineers, etc., are not now using their skills. 

Industries and occupations not classed as “essential" are held up to draft 
boards as a source of more man power. Fathers at work in occupations not listed 
as essential stand to go earlier than those in essential industries. 

Yet: Even essential industry is to feel more of a squeeze; is to be faced 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


with more careful screening of men now classed as “necessary.” Fathers in the 
role of necessary men are most likely to survive the newest draft pinch. 

Idea is to use the draft law to shunt workers into war jobs. 

Then: If that fails, a labor draft could be the alternative. 





Now as to the actual outlook in war productioneeces. 

Merchant ship construction is up to schedule. Emphasis next year will be 
at the same volume of production, with increased output of better, faster ships. 

Naval construction, except in escort ships, is up to or ahead of schedule. 

Plant facilities are largely completed. 

Artillery production is large; is likely in 1943 to meet most war needs. 
Small arms output in 1943 may be: sufficient for the war. After this year output 
of machine guns may increase only in the aircraft category. 

Tank output very probably will be cut back further in 1944. 

But: There is trouble in aircraft, in aircraft engine production. It does 
not yet show in official figures of airplanes accepted. It may even be con- 
cealed. Yet it's there, due to these causes: 

1. Man power. Labor turnover on the Pacific Coast is interfering. 

2. Inspection. Supercaution is now the rule in aircraft engine inspection 
due to Senate criticism of one plant. Production is being affected. 

3. Management trouble. Tax problems, renegotiation problems are taking 
time of managers that could better be used to solve production problems. 

These all are situations that gradually will be overcome. 





























Congress is warming up to the renegotiation issue; is beginning to respond 
to the stories of businessmen who have had their profits curtailed sharply. 

And: Executive branch of the Government is getting set to resist any real 
change in existing law; is shaping a common front of opposition. 

Situation right now seems to be this..... 

Repeal: Little or no chance. 

Single renegotiation board: A possibility, but to be resisted. 

Profit formula: Important Congressmen are interested in a formula that will 
assure a minimum profit, after taxes, for renegotiated firms. There now is no 
fixed formula. Executive agencies will oppose this proposed change. 

Reconversion reserves: To be treated as a tax problem. 











Tax outlook as a result of latest conferences is thiS.ecec. 

Individual incomes: Treasury wants an added $6,000,000,000 from individ- 
uals, but won't get it. Moderate rate increases is the most to expect. 

Victory tax: Treasury would repeal this tax. It probably will be unchanged. 

Excises: Increases are planned all across the board. 

Sales tax: A less likely prospect in view of the war outlook. 

Personal excess-income tax: Congress experts interested, but it seems dead. 

All in all, the probabilities are that Congress will be doing well to find 
another $5,000,000,000 in revenue through a 1943 revenue act. 

And: Any 1944 act will be confined largely to simplification of taxes. 














In some of the other fields..... 

U.S. lira: Official idea is that there will be no redemption problem with 
this war currency, since U.S. will be supplying Italy with goods in an amount 
that is larger than the volume of currency--if occupation costs are considered. 
Then: If U.S. troops have lira left over, they will be protected against loss. 

Foreign property registration: U.S. expects by forced registration of all 
U.S.-owned property abroad to get facts that may be useful in postwar settle- 
ments, to trace property that might be owned indirectly by enemy officials, to 
get more facts on which to determine the balance of international payments. In- 
formation would come in handy later if controls are placed on movement of property- 

Postwar planning: Most postwar planning now is in the doldrums. 
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THEY DON’T WEAR UNIFORMS... 
BUT THEY’ VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES 


@ Fearless, 
single adjective is broad enough to credit 
fully the men of our Merchant Marine. It’s 


persistent, courageous . . . no 


their death-defying strategy that gets the 
tanks, 
food, and countless other supplies across the 


priceless oil, gasoline, planes, guns, 
seas to our fighting men on the battle fronts 
of the world. 

These men of the Merchant Marine have 
what we all must have—and give—to win 


this war! They’ve got what it takes — 


- HELP AMERICA’S VICTORY 





lee 


Working with All America for VICTORY 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT PUBLISHED BY 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


For Texas, Mail received at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. 
an acet eee . 
wed built in lena ime —— Louisiana, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, 
Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For Miusstsstprt, 
Avapama and Fioriwa, Mail received at: Jackson, Miss. 


A Natural Gas transmission Com 


dedicated to serve wartime fuel re- 
quirementsthroughout theGulf South, 


the courage to do a job FOR VICTORY! 

Here in the Gulf South we don’t wear 
uniforms either. But we’ve got a job we’re 
just as determined to do. Night and day, our 
men and machines are geared for war. The 
hum of war production never ceases as the 
Gulf South’s rich natural resources are fed 
to her mighty industries of war. 

Like other Americans, we believe civilians 
can be good, courageous soldiers, too—with- 


out wearing uniforms! 


lf Gott 


COPR., 1943, UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 











GAGES BACh HOME 


The attacking enemy with bayonets fixed suddenly lunges out of the jungle 
and charges our position. Our machine gun roars into action with deadly 
precision. The attackers are wiped out to the man—our casualties, none. 


But if that gun had jammed because perhaps of just one oversized cart- 
ridge! ... Just one faulty cartridge, not accurately gaged at the factory, 
might have resulted in our entire machine gun squad being killed there in 
the jungle for we were badly outnumbered. In that case, a valuable mili- 
tary position might have been lost. 


The only sure way to prevent such a tragedy is to completely check 
every cartridge with precision gages. Where life and death hang in the 
balance, there is no alternative to 100% inspection with accurate gages 
for all American ammunition. 


> © * 7 * 


Sheffield specialists in Dimensional Control developed revolu- 
tionary precision instruments for the simultaneous checking 
of all critical dimensions of ammunition ranging in size from 
30-caliber to 5-inch shells. 


“The Yeas 
and Nays" 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited, Thos, 
not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have oni 
initials used, should be so marked, — 


Finishing the War Job 


Sir:—You say that we should aid Itah 
to regain democracy, but how often must 
we aid them to regain what they » 
shamefully cast away? 

Since they betrayed our aid and trust 
before, how can we put them right and 
keep them put? And what is all this 
anxiety to hurry and stop the murderer 
before the job is half finished? 

Had we finished the job back in 1919 
in accordance with our slogan, “Hang the 
Kaiser and his warmaking Junkers,” this 
catastrophe would have never happened. 
We must continue the war until the war. 
making scoundrels are duly punished. We 
must never lose sight of our aims to hang 
the guilty who brought about the war, s 
that never again shall we be called upon to 
defend freedom and civilization. 


Los Angeles, Calif. D. J.B 


* ~ * 


More Planes for MacArthur? 


Sir:—I do not want to appear as a 
carping critic on the conduct of the war 
especially as I have two sons in the Army 
but, I hear this question asked many times 

“Tf the U.S. is making 7,000 airplanes 
a month and there are many idle planes 
in this country, why can’t enough of then 
to MacArthur and to China to 
make those campaigns more than mere 


be sent 


holding operations on thin margins?” 
Nashville, Tenn. E. J. Hammon 


* * * 


A Postwar Planning Idea 


Sir:—My idea on postwar planning 
Help the manufacturers help the boys bs 
placing orders now. Mark them postwa! 
orders, so that the men can go back 





‘k as fast as > are discharged. 

SHEFFIELD work as fast as they are discharg 

5 £ Our soldiers want security, not charity 
“e ae Millions are newly married. They want to 
ER re OTE EE build homes, and they know there is onl 
Es —~ THE SHEFFIELD CORPORATION rn one way to do it—work and more work 
e Z - > Se | Idleness only breeds discontent. 
| Daylon, Ofte, ULA. , 
& AUTHORITIES IN DIMENSIONAL CONTROL 


oh 


Now is the time to place that order. Why 
not give the manufacturer a chance te 
put his house in order? This will hold true 
‘ for at least two years, and then stam 
putting the new things across that are 
being planned for us. Continue present 
costs and price ceilings for this period. 
Cincinnati, Ohio A.F 
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50 FIGHTERS 
USE 7 TONS 
OF COPPER , 


Yes, in only sixty seconds of continuous firing, fifty 
fighters use seven tons of copper. A ton of copper is 
used every twenty minutes that a 37mm. anti-aircraft 
gun is in action. Our Signal Corps utilizes 5,000 tons 
of copper monthly for communications equipment. 


To build one of our giant battleships takes a million 
pounds of salt-water resisting copper alloy castings; 
half a million pounds of copper sheet and tube; a 
quarter of a million pounds of copper and alloys for 
wires, coils and cables. A propeller to drive the giant 





ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 


GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 



















through the water requires 50,000 pounds of bronze. 


These few examples from land, sea and air are but a 
fraction of the part copper and its alloys play in the 
war. Not a single soldier, sailor or marine takes a 
step toward victory but copper and its alloys move 
with him. That’s why the men and women in the 
Anaconda mines, smelters, refineries, fabricating 
plants and offices work with one object in view—to 
get strategic metals to the firing line, in the shortest 
possible ume and in the greatest quantities, 


433% 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
















Mashingion Wspewt 


Gas-Ration Dilemma . . . Byrnes-Rayburn Ticket 
For 1944? . . .Why WLB Head Wanted to Resign 


Roosevelt-Churchill had no policy 
shaped to deal with the situation that 
resulted when Italy collapsed, even 
though that collapse long had been 
expected. Failure of the political lead- 
ers, and not altogether of the military 
leaders, accounts for the temporarily 
lost opportunity in Italy. 


x * * 


An official who should know says that 
Prime Minister Churchill has earned 
big dividends in his conferences with 
President Roosevelt by. referring def- 
erentially to him at all times as “Mr. 
President,” while the President is 
privileged to call Mr. Churchill by 
his first name of “Winston.” 


x * * 


U.S.-British relations with Russia 
definitely are not improving as a re- 
sult of Russia’s impatience over the 
absence of a front in France. 


x * * 


Josef Stalin is insisting that an exact 
set of books be kept on materials that 
are supplied to Russia, with the ap- 
parent expectation that this country 
will be paid for that material when 
the war is over and the Russians can 
go back to work on something other 
than war business. 


xk * 


Charles Wilson, War Production 
Board vice chairman, generated one 
of the hottest internal fights now go- 
ing on here, when he issued an order 
to stop production of turbines for the 
C-2 type of merchant ship. Army- 
Navy- Maritime Commission all want 
production stepped up on this mod- 
ern, speedy and fully tested ship 
which will have great postwar useful- 
ness. Mr. Wilson objected because the 
“C” ships cannot be mass-produced. 


& & & 


Harry Hopkins’s move from _ the 
White House will be on his own mo- 
tion and is based on his feeling that 
his residence there would be a handi- 
cap to the President in 1944. 
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It took some fast talking on the part 
of his fellow public members on the 
War Labor Board to keep its chair- 
man, William Davis, from resigning 
recently. He has been given the run- 
around at the White House where he 
has been denied a chance to see the 
President, while minor labor leaders 
were running in and out regularly. 


x * * 


Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
was shocked and amazed at a War 
Labor Board suggestion that the 
President give that Board power to 
apply sanctions to unions as well as 
to employers. Miss Perkins felt that 
the political effect would be bad. 


x * * 


Something of an upheaval would oc- 
cur in the State Department if Sum- 
ner Welles should step out as Under- 
Secretary, taking with him much of 
the younger element. Chances are 
that President Roosevelt will keep 
Cordell Hull and Mr. Welles teamed 
up together despite their differing 
viewpoints. That is because the Presi- 
dent often finds it advantageous to 
pair off officials, one against the other, 
leaving the field freer for the White 
House to make all important decisions. 


x *k * 


American Officials find that the Brit- 
ish Lord Leathers, who accompanies 
Winston Churchill on all of his visits 
with President Roosevelt, is unusual- 
ly adept at getting acceptance of the 
agreements that he comes after. 


x * * 

The White House is giving Speaker 
Sam Rayburn a run as a potential 
vice-presidential candidate on the 
1944 ticket. In order to smooth any 
resulting ruffled feelings, OWM’s 
Justice Byrnes finds that hints are 
dropped that, if things break right, 
he might head the 1944 ticket. 


x * * 


Justice Byrnes has turned over to his 
aide, Fred Searls, the job of trying to 
force the Army and Navy to do closer 
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calculating on their material need, 
Mr. Searls is the first man yet foun¢ 
who is firm enough to get some cop. 
cessions from the services. 


x * * 


Latest Roosevelt-Churchill Meeting 
was held in Canada because: (1) th 
summer climate is superior to that ¢ 
Washington; (2) Canada’s Prin: 
Minister Mackenzie King needs ; 
prestige gesture with evidence of lag. 
ging political strength at home. _ 


=z © @ 


War Mobilizer Byrnes wishes thi 
Prentiss Brown and Harold Ickes hai 
not done so much talking about big. 
ger gasoline rations for Eastern driv- 
ers. The reason is that the statisticians 
are discovering that, if a sizable in. 
crease is given, there soon may be: 
new gasoline shortage, while, if a nej. 
ligible increase is allowed, the public 
will be dissatisfied. 


x *k * 


Tke sudden official coolness betwee 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Mr. Hopkins 
traces to the part played by M 
Hopkins in arranging the President: 
rebuke to Vice President Henry Wa. 
lace. Reports have it, too, that Ms 
Roosevelt is convinced that Mr. Hop- 
kins tends to adjust his degree of New 
Dealism to the political winds of the 
moment rather than to strong, u- 
wavering principles. 


x * * 


Henry Morgenthau, as Secretary 
the Treasury, is managing to keep ore 
jump ahead of Judge Fred Vinsor, 
Economic Stabilizer, in the contest 
to determine who shall speak for tle 
Administration on tax policy whe 
dealing with Congress. 

2: = 2 
Marvin Jones, as War Food Admini 
trator, is losing no time in trying © 
heal the breach between the Whitt 
House and the country’s big fam 
organizations. Mr. Jones is playis 
down all grandiose plans for reg 
menting the nation’s farmers. 
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TO YOUR COUNTRY—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 





| N MAPPING out your social strategy, start out 
with this shining fact... THERE IS NO RETREAT 
IN QUALITY FOR DEWAR’S SCOTCH! We consider 


it a point of honour to maintain the quality which 


has won over sixty honours all over the world! 
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THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 





Both 86.8 Proof « BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. ¢ opyright 1943, Schenley Import Corporation, New York 
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LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO?! 


“Tobacco Expert.” Painted from real life in the tobacco country by Joe Jones 
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, LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 
So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed —So Free and Easy On The Draw 


